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RELIGIOUS VALUES AND THE PRACTICAL 
ABSOLUTE.! 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


NE of the striking facts in the studies of the psychol- 

ogy of religion which have appeared since the be- 
ginning of this century is the measure of agreement as to 
the nature of religion. It is commonly supposed that 
religion is the subject about which there is the greatest 
divergence of opinion and that these differences emerge 
most violently when the attempt is made to formulate ex- 
act definitions. It may therefore be taken as an evidence 
of the substantial contribution which the science of psy- 
chology has made that we are now in possession of a work- 
ing definition of religion. This definition centers upon the 
concept of values. In Héffding’s phrase it is the conserva- 
tion of values. For Coe it is the determination and the 
effort to realize the highest social values. In the recent 
Philosophy of Religion by W. K. Wright it is ‘‘the endeavor 
to secure the conservation of socially recognized values 
through specific actions.”” All of these definitions show the 
marked tendency of psychology away from the old faculty 
theories and away from the standpoints of intellectualism 
stressing belief, and of feeling which made religion prima- 
rily a matter of emotion. The agreement lies in the appli- 
cation of the functional or behavioristic point of view. 





1 Read as the president’s address at the annual meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, held at the University 
of Nebraska, April 14-15, 1922. 
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Religion is thus regarded as an active striving toward the 
realization of desired ends or felt values. That these ends 
are ideal and social in character may also be included in 
the agreement. Religion is therefore conceived as a prac- 
tical interest as contrasted with science and philosophy 
which are reflective. This paper undertakes to deal with 
these values of religion in respect to two questions: 
First, specifically, what are they? Second, why are they 
accompanied by such a sense of validity in the active 
effort to realize them? 


be 


In stating what are the values of religion, it may be said 
at the outset that religion has no values of its own. The 
values of religion are also other kinds of values at the same 
time,—economic, political, social or wxsthetic. This, of 
course, is not peculiar to religious values. Moral values 
are not exclusively matters of ethics. All moral problems 
are at the same moment problems of business, of political 
science, of eugenics or art. It is needless to say here, 
though the neglect of the fact constantly leads to difficulty, 
that the phenomena with which any specific science deals 
are also, from other points of view, the legitimate material 
of various scientific and practical interests. Religion, then, 
should be understood to find the values which it cherishes, 
in the stream of actual, concrete experience. 

It may be assumed also, though less casually, that these 
values of religion, imply an order of values of differing de- 
grees of importance in all human societies where religion 
is found. James observed that the individual’s conscious- 
ness is, in normal experience, ‘‘figurate.’”’ So accustomed is 
the mind to working with patterns and meanings that it is 
restless and irritated when confronted with materials which 
do not fall into some appreciable order. When attention is 
directed to them it is disconcerting if the objects along the 
roadside at dusk do not take their places readily in the fa- 
miliar classification as trees, or men or animals. If a teacher 
puts random lines and figures on the blackboard before a 
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class of students they will seek for a meaning, an intelli- 
gible arrangement. Even in dreams some semblance of the 
form and structure of waking mental life appears. Not 
only does man respond to the environment with this or- 
ganizing, systematizing activity of apperception but he 
also displays characteristic emotional reactions in reference 
to the objects and situations with which he has vital ex- 
perience. In the hunting stage, when the savage is driven 
by meat hunger, it is not difficult to appreciate the fact 
that the sight of the bear or deer should elicit intense 
emotional excitement; or that the cry of an enemy warrior 
should stir him with fear and rage; or that the call of his 
mate in distress should rouse him to frantic effort. 

The studies of many tribes in relatively low stages of 
cultural development disclose interest-patterns and scales 
of values of a very definite character. Among the natives 
of Central Australia the food interest is dominant. Gener- 
osity in sharing food is a prime virtue. Infanticide is com- 
mon but is apparently due to the difficulty of nourishing 
the infant and an unweaned older child at the same time. 
Marriage relations also holda very important place and with- 
in their complex system the marriage relation is strictly ob- 
served. Their sense of obligation and their fortitude under 
suffering appear conspicuously in the observance of their 
food and initiation ceremonials. The regard shown for the 
sacred places and the Churinga, or sacred objects of these 
ceremonials, further indicates the most important concerns 
of their interest. For the head-hunters of Borneo, life 
reaches the apex of its ecstasy and meaning in capturing 
heads from neighboring tribes. It is said that “‘they find 
therein the complete expression of their ideals of life, of 
their highest conceptions of value.” It is not difficult to 
realize how a code of approved conduct and a scale of manly 
qualities could develop out of that supreme and dangerous 
interest. For the Todas, life organizes around the care of 
the buffaloes and the habits involved in that occupation 
determine the relative importance of personal qualities and 
conduct. The Shinto religion exalts two characteristics of 
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the Japanese, cleanliness and joyousness. ‘In Shinto,” 
King observes, actual personal dirt is worse than moral 
guilt. “‘To be dirty is to be disrespectful to the gods.”’ 
The festivals of Shinto are very merry and, so to speak, 
seriously promote light-heartedness. For example, in one 
of the festivals, when the offerings are brought in proces- 
sion before the shrine, the village chief calls out in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ According to our annual custom, let us laugh.” 
While, then, the interest-patterns of various peoples differ 
very widely the important thing is that where there is any 
tension or struggle whatever, there comes to be an organi- 
zation of ends, of conduct and of values. The highest of 
these values are the foci of the ceremonials and they are 
determining factors in moulding the conceptions of the gods. 
To say then that religion is the ‘‘ consciousness of the high- 
est social values” is to employ a formula which is applic- 
able to all organized societies, however they may differ 
from one another in the particular values they cherish or 
however their values may change by addition or loss, by 
enlargement or deterioration. The only qualification of 
this formulation of religion in terms of the highest social 
values which seems to be required is in the case of religions 
extended beyond the culture in which they were indigenous, 
or in the case of religions which have become static and 
unresponsive to the growing life and the new social values 
of an expanding civilization. The zeal of missionary prop- 
aganda has shown instances of the artificial imposition 
of the ideals of one religious tradition upon the mores of 
another people, and the rapid expansion of Greek reflective 
thought made it impossible for the religion of an earlier 
age to assimilate the new conceptions and the new eval- 
uations of life. But where the customs and institutions of 
a people unfold under the influence of a settled habitat and 
through the processes of normal development there emerges 
a scale of values, often modified from age to age but pre- 
senting in the upper ranges those values which are the 
chief concerns of religion. This was impressively true of 
the Egyptian people who through a vast historic existence 
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and many different dynasties held in the foreground a 
dominating interest in the future life. 

The existence of a hierarchy of social values in the earlier 
stages of human life is, from the instances cited, sufficiently 
illustrated for the present purpose. With all the diversity 
noted, a general principle of explanation commends itself. 
This principle is the influence of the environment, physical 
and social. The values have been those which evolved in 
the process of securing a living from such animals, fruits 
and products of the soil as were available; in the accidental 
fixation of attention upon accompanying phenomena of 
the chase or warfare or social relations or natural events; 
and in the influence of conspicuous persons, such as chiefs, 
kings, and medicine men. These earlier stages are under 
the sway of custom and the value scales which develop are 
relatively unconscious and wholly uncriticized. 

A radical difference appears when the rule of custom be- 
gins to be felt to be inadequate and the questioning intelli- 
gence is called forth. This critical process in its beginnings 
was most acute and most complete among the Greeks. 
Plato’s Dialogues are the glowing record of that achieve- 
ment. The same process in different terms and with a 
different emphasis occurred among the Hebrews, and the 
writings of the great prophets Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah preserve that history. Confucius and Buddha 
performed a similar task for the cultures of their inheri- 
tance. In all of these there is a common work performed. 
It is the deliverance of the human spirit from the bondage 
of blind custom and the assertion of a conscious, selective 
determination of values in the interest of a more rational 
and a nobler human existence. That birth of reason did 
not at once abolish all superstition, magic, and abject 
obedience to custom. But it did open a new conception 
of the world and of human institutions. From that day 
to this it has offered to educated men a world view, and has 
stimulated increasing numbers of people to pursue larger 
ideals and to devote themselves to the realization of more 
clearly conceived values. Not the least important of the 
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results has been a critical survey of the traditional cultures 
of all tribes and peoples. It is now possible to see how 
naively and how unconsciously those cultures grew up out 
of the conditions and accidental circumstances of tribal 
existence. It is also possible to make new estimates of 
these customs in terms of the new standpoint of more criti- 
cal reflection. 

I am aware that some of the most diligent students of the 
folkways do not attach importance to any criticism which 
may be passed upon the mores in the light of such compara- 
tive studies. Professor Sumner was so impressed by the 
diversities of the folkways and by the force of use and wont 
in modern societies that he seems to havethought that every 
standard of judging social values could be nothing but the 
opposition of one set of conventions against another. Per- 
haps he meant rather to say that the problem is so complex 
and our methods for dealing with it so little developed that 
any solution is at the present time quite hopeless. In ref- 
erence to the attempts or the hopes of statesmen and social 
philosophers in the direction of manipulating institutions 
and mores ‘‘as an architect or engineer would obtain data 
and apply his devices to a task in his art,” Sumner thinks a 
fallacy is included which is radical and mischievous beyond 
measure. “We have as yet,” he says, ‘‘no calculus for the 
variable elements which enter into social problems and no 
analysis which can unravel their complications. The 
discussions always reveal the dominion of the preposses- 
sions in the minds of the disputants which are in the mores. 
We know that an observer of nature always has to know his 
own personal equation. The mores are a societal equation. 
When the mores are the thing studied in one’s own society, 
there is an operation like begging the question. Moreover, 
the convictions which are in the mores are ‘faiths.’ They 
are not affected by scientific facts or demonstration. We 
‘believe in’ democracy, as we have been brought up in it, 
or we do not. If we do, we accept its mythology. The 
reason is because we have grown up in it, are familiar with 
it, and like it. Argument would not touch this faith.’ ? 


* Folkways, pp. 97 f. 
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One is tempted to turn his own words upon the author 
and say that this is just Professor Sumner’s prejudice about 
the futility of criticism and the marshalling of facts. It 
might be thought to be the attitude of a mind so wearied 
by ruminating among conflicting and contradictory mores 
that it was overwhelmed and paralyzed and helpless to do 
anything but to succumb to the detached view of its own 
inquiry and to refuse to make any judgment whatsoever. 
‘‘What man of us ever gets out of his adopted attitude,”’* he 
exclaims. Yet in another passage he insists upon the criti- 
cal attitude as the only guarantee against delusion and 
deception and the only means of finding out whether propo- 
sitions correspond to reality.‘ 

At least I may assume that most academic persons ac- 
cept the latter position as the truer and recognize a very 
great debt to the modern students of the mores for the 
wealth of information and the amount of disillusionment 
they have furnished. Two results of the application of 
scientific criticism to human experience would generally be 
admitted. One is the addition of a new dimension, as it 
were, to human life. Those who participate in the self- 
analysis and social analysis which present knowledge makes 
possible feel that such knowledge is itself a value. Human 
history, in any adequate sense of the term, has only recently 
begun to be written. But the mind furnished with even a 
high-school course in ancient and modern history is released 
from its narrow limits of present time and place and from 
the bondage of a merely provincial outlook. Similar eman- 
cipation is afforded by the study of literature and science. 
There is therefore a great difference between the mind of 
the wisest man of the Arunta tribe of central Australia as 
described by Spencer and Gillen, and the mind of a sixteen- 
year-old boy just finishing a high-school course. The latter 
may have no greater native talent and he may lack certain 
kinds of personal prowess and resourcefulness but he is 
so far superior in his understanding of nature, of his own 
inheritance, and of himself, his body and mind and sur- 





3 Tbid., p. 98. 
*p. 633. 
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roundings, that he is like a being of a different order. 
However much he is trained in the customs of his people 
he is also greatly emancipated and has at hand the means 
of still greater freedom. A society whose individuals are 
enlightened persons of that kind sets up a conscious and 
a consciously criticized process of education for its members. 

A second result of the application of scientific criticism 
is the new emphasis upon the value of human life itself. 
Many a custom-ruled society has paid more deference to 
animals and trees and stones than to human beings. But 
in all the peoples where reflective morality has appeared, 
in theory at least, man and his social relations have had 
first consideration. This was particularly true of the 
Greeks and the Hebrews. The central problem of the great- 
est of the Greek philosophies was that of the development 
of man, of his mind that he might know what is good and 
find it, of his powers in the arts that he might create and 
enjoy beauty, of his sense of justice that he might live 
harmoniously and happily with his fellows. A human life 
guided by reason, brave, temperate and just, was the ideal 
of all schools of thought. That ideal wrought into a pro- 
found philosophical statement, embodied in enduring lit- 
erature and sculpture, has been an inspiration to all suc- 
ceeding culture in the western world. 

The Hebrew prophets remained closer to the religious 
traditions of their race, but they insisted on complete lib- 
eration from those things which did not contribute to in- 
dividual and social righteousness. Jeremiah rejected the 
old conception of social solidarity, in which the children are 
bound by the sins of the fathers, and conceived the indi- 
vidual himself to be responsible for his deeds. Like 
Hosea, he renounced animal sacrifice and exalted personal 
righteousness. Isaiah championed the cause of the poor 
and the oppressed and looked for deliverance through a 
king of justice and wisdom. Through the idea of a cove- 
nant relation man was raised to a new dignity and made to 
share in the moral code which he voluntarily accepted. 
The faith of the heart and the effort of active will were the 
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means of attaining the fullest measure of life. Thus 
Hebrew religion, like Greek ethics, transcended the in- 
herited mores by a new conscious attitude which rejected 
the external authority of tradition and magnified those 
ideals of conduct which were approved in the experience 
of the individual and the common life. 

From this development of reflective thought sprang new 
ideas of a universal society and the projection of inclusive 
political organizations. The military campaigns of Alex- 
ander the Great represented the endeavor to organize the 
known world into a single state. The Stoic philosophers 
acted upon the conception of a universal kinship of human 
beings and announced themselves as no longer merely 
citizens of Greece but citizens of the world. Their asser- 
tion of a common rational life for all mankind clearly marked 
the conscious attainment of a new standpoint which in 
principle relegated the old tribal loyalties and customs to a 
lower order of existence. The Roman Empire created the 
external structure of political unity and Christianity be- 
came the spiritual sponsor for its realization in the soul of 
the individual. It is unimportant here to determine which 
influence contributed most to the common end but certain 
it is that the human world, as a conscious, universal reality 
came into being in the age which produced the Stoic phi- 
losophy, the Christian religion and the Roman Empire. 
The difficulties in the way of the practical fulfillment of 
the demands which such a comprehensive social and spirit- 
ual order imposed were indeed vast. They are only to be 
appreciated by an intimate knowledge of the struggles 
which the succeeding centuries witnessed,—struggles in 
councils of church and state, on battle fields, and in clois- 
tered retreats of scholars and saints. It is not strange that 
man was compelled through a millennium and more to 
think of his universal life as belonging in heaven while his 
troubled, confused experience of change and imperfection 
was bound up with this present world. But the significant 
fact is that he possessed the universal at all and that he 
clung to it as the very substance of his life. 
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The Renaissance was the birthday of the universal in the 
concrete experience of this mundane sphere. At first it 
was announced only in terms of physical science, in the 
conceptions of natural law, and of the uniformity of nature. 
Bacon and Hobbes and Descartes did not admit that they 
were setting up a rival to the celestial universal. Their 
world of science was so novel and seemingly so different 
from the world of scholastic faith that they did not them- 
selves realize the conflict they were preparing for their suc- 
cessors. By various dualisms and compromises men still 
held to the celestial verities of permanence and order while 
working out the laws and hypotheses of the earthly sciences 
in wider fields and by fruitful discoveries. At length the 
old essences and entities and occult forces were discarded, 
the divine right of kings was challenged, and the light of 
reason outshone the light of supernatural revelation. But 
still nature remained, governments attained new stability, 
and illuminating spiritual ideals commanded allegiance. 

What I am concerned to point out is that a new scale of 
values came with this reflective life, a scale of values which 
is characteristic of the reflective life wherever it is devel- 
oped, and which stands in sharp contrast to all customary- 
tribal value systems. It is true that tribal customs still 
survive in modern life but in so far as they have not stood 
the test of reflective assessment, they are just survivals 
and belong to the primitive world. It seems therefore that 
those who have been so diligent in setting forth the varia- 
tions of primitive customs might have been more instructive 
and less confusing if they had remarked the difference be- 
tween the custom-ruled life of our remote ancestors, in- 
cluding our ‘‘contemporary ancestors,” and the life of those 
whose culture comprises, however dimly, the philosophical 
and scientific inheritance. 

As a statement of the scale of values of civilized society 
I quote a passage from James’ well-known description of the 
hierarchy of the selves. He says, ‘‘A tolerably unanimous 
opinion ranges the various selves which men may seek 
in an hierarchical scale according to their worth. A cer- 
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tain amount of bodily selfishness is required as a basis for 
all the other selves. But too much sensuality is despised, 
or at best condoned on account of the other qualities of the 
individual. The wider material selves are regarded as 
higher than the immediate body. He is esteemed a poor 
creature who is unable to forego a little meat and drink and 
warmth and sleep for the sake of getting on in the world. 
The social self as a whole, again, ranks higher than the ma- 
terial self as a whole. We must care more for our honor, 
our friends, our human ties, than for a sound skin or wealth. 
And the spiritual self is so supremely precious that, rather 
than lose it, a man ought to be willing to give up friends 
and good fame, and property, and life itself.”* In other 
passages he identifies this spiritual self with the widest 
possible ideal social self. The counterpart of that con- 
ception is a social order in which the individuals seek 
mutually to build up that type of character. Hence social 
sympathy, mutual aid, co-operation for the attainment of 
the common good is the great ideal of the modern world 
and becomes the central aim of religion. 

Christianity, from the first, centered attention upon the 
value of the human soul but it could not regard the natural 
order of society as consistent with, or conducive to, a 
spiritual existence. It therefore learned to endure this 
present temporary, physical state and to prepare the soul 
for a heavenly realm of pure and changeless bliss. Very 
slowly did the humanism of the Renaissance affect this view 
of the individual. For a long time the changes wrought by 
science and industry and social reorganization were thought 
to pertain only to outward, material conditions, and conse- 
quently to create only stronger earthly bonds about the 
soul. But gradually the antagonism of body and soul re- 
laxed under the genial influence of the new learning and the 
physical came to be regarded as at least a condition of men- 
tal and spiritual vitality. Medicine and hygiene at last 
won a decisive victory. Religion generously founded hos- 





5 Psychology, Vol. I, p. 314. 
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pitals and clinics not merely under the claim of ‘good 
works” but also as means to health of soul. In every 
direction as science and secular life yielded practical 
advantages religion more and more freely supported their 
claims. Religion has become the champion of better gov- 
ernment, better education and better art. Instead of being 
complacently obedient to the powers that be, she has often 
helped to turn them out of office and put in others. In- 
stead of despising the wisdom of this world she has endowed 
it in numerous colleges and universities. New appreciation 
of the fine arts, of poetry and the drama, of music and the 
dance, of play and recreation has developed. Nor are these 
tendencies due to mere unconscious drifting away from old 
habits. They are cultivated on principle, with the con- 
viction that the full rounded development of all the 
natural powers of human life is the supreme good. No 
longer does this development relate to some hidden essence, 
or latent force, or occult power of personality. It does not 
proceed by mysterious rites but rather by cultivating a sane 
and responsive life in the midst of vital social relations. 
Religion has learned to direct attention to the ideal of 
democracy, recognizing that this ideal fundamentally in- 
volves the qualities of neighborliness and genuine respect 
and love of fellow man. Just what these attitudes demand 
in any age and especially in an industrial and urban society 
like ours is not easy to determine. To find out what these 
claims of understanding sympathy are, becomes as urgent 
a need of religion as of social settlements and bureaus of 
charity. 

Therefore along with this social idealism of democracy 
there is demanded the scientific spirit of inquiry and experi- 
mentation. It is in this connection that religion is under- 
going the greatest readjustment. Having been accustomed, 
like politics and family life, to respect the authority of 
established routine, it is difficult to accept the spirit of 
free inquiry, to undertake novel, social experiments. But 
this method is gaining favor everywhere by the results it 
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shows. Religious people are told that they should test 
prophets by their fruits and that wisdom is justified of 
her children. That encourages the use of experiment. 
Through it man comes to rely more upon himself and gains 
in power and responsibility. That makes for growth in 
character. Religious leaders are beginning to appreciate 
these new values of the social-scientific spirit. They see 
that all external authority, whether of custom, or of insti- 
tutions, or of a revelation from heaven, hinders the creative 
spirit and the development of a responsible will in man. 
It is in the interest of this intelligent, responsible freedom 
for all the members of society that religion attaches posi- 
tive value to the fact that it has no infallibility left,—no 
infallible Bible, no infallible Pope or Council, no infallible 
creed or conscience or reason or person. Strangely enough 
the attainment of that conclusion has already become the 
starting point of new and vital movements in religion, move- 
ments which sincerely and reverently make the values of a 
democratic-scientific social order the genuine and dominant 
values of a new religious faith and hope. Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant Christianity has ever consistently accepted 
the implications of a real democratic-scientific social order. 
It is highly improbable that either will ever be able to do so. 
Therefore Christianity faces a new epoch, an epoch which 
requires that she identify herself completely in spirit and 
purpose with the highest values of modern democracy and 
science. What that involves cannot be known in advance. 
One cannot know beforehand what love to one’s neighbor 
will entail. He can only find out as the days unfold their 
experiences. Therefore democracy is always a venture- 
some and interesting experiment. Freeing slaves and giv- 
ing votes to women are no more the end of certain processes 
than they are the beginning of others. Neither does the 
scientific inventor know what the effect of his invention 
will be. Certainly that was true for the inventors of the 
gas engine which made possible the automobile and the air- 
plane, with astonishing effects upon social and industrial life. 
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II. 


The second question of this discussion is, Why are the 
values of religion accompanied by such a sense of validity 
in the active effort to realize them? This question is pecul- 
iarly pertinent in reference to such values as have just 
been discussed. The explanation of the seeming validity 
of established customary values is that it arises from 
familiarity and long repetition. Such values, through long 
use, have accumulated sanctions and authority. But is 
this the whole story? Is there not something else in the 
nature of practical conduct which is even more important 
in accounting for the sense of the validity of religious values? 

The point referred to is the nature of the practical judg- 
ment at the moment of action. The definition of religion 
as a practical endeavor to realize values implies that it is 
primarily a matter of action, an affair of overt deeds. In 
this respect it is sharply contrasted with the reflective atti- 
tude of philosophy. Now it is characteristic of overt ac- 
tion that it requires the definite selection of an end or plan. 
Since only one plan can be followed at one time, the one 
chosen must be carried out as if it were the only possible 
one and as having, at least at the moment of action, abso- 
lute worth and validity. If a person cannot bring himself 
to choose one line of action with such definiteness and ex- 
clusiveness then he either does not act at all or acts without 
force and effectiveness. He wabbles and hesitates and 
vacillates. He does not make the clear-cutting, forward 
thrust of successful action. The man of affairs, the cap- 
tain of industry, becomes habituated to quick decisions and 
to prompt and vigorous action. He is said to have a firm 
will, to be a man of strength, and force of character. His 
manner takes on the attitude of settled conviction. His 
words are few and terse but fateful. He tends to be an 
absolutist. At the other extreme is the man of reflective 
habits. His tendency is to analyze, to deliberate, to balance 
contrasting views, to see the other side of every question. 
He develops a Hamlet-like hesitation. In every situation 
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he is given to questioning whether it is better to be or not 
to be, to act or not to act. So long as he refrains from action 
he may enjoy the contemplation of the alternatives, of the 
numerous possibilities which play through his thought. 
The approach of the moment when he must act is repellent 
because in order to launch himself into the objective deed 
he must abandon all but one of his cherished potentialities. 
This line of inquiry has led me to the conception of the 
practical absolute, the absolute of the moment of action 
and the absolute of predominantly practical modes of life. 
While looking through the writings of the logicians with 
this conception in mind I came upon the following passage 
in an article by Dewey treating of different stages of logical 
thought. He says: ‘‘The nearer we get tothe needs of action 
the greater absoluteness must attach to ideas. The neces- 
sities of action do not wait our convenience. Emergencies 
continually present themselves where the fixity required 
for successful activity cannot be attained through the 
medium of investigation. The only alternative to vacilla- 
tion, confusion, and futility of action is ascription to the 
ideas of a positive and secured character, not in strict logic 
belonging to them.” * Bosanquet also remarks that ‘‘the 
only really categorical, concrete, moral judgment is that 
which determines what the course of action is, by adopting 
which we can be equal to the occasion; and the predicate 
of this judgment is a course of action.” 7 

These observations may throw light upon the fixed 
character of the religious values of early society and may 
also furnish a suggestion as to the way in which new ele- 
ments in the development of modern culture, especially 
the method of modern science, achieve the sense of ab- 
solute value. As is now well known the life of primitive 
man was one of action more than of reflection. Such re- 
flection as he experienced was rather of the nature of rev- 
erie, of day-dreaming and fancy. This flow of imagery was 





* Dewey: Some Stages of Logical Thought; Philosophical Review, Volume 
IX, Number 5, September, 1900. 

7 Bosanquet: The Psychology of the Moral Self, p. 113. 
Vol. XXXII—No. 4, 2 
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largely bound down to the patterns and events of the more 
strenuous and thrilling moments of action, as in the chase 
or battle. Hence the mental life, either in times of leisure 
or stress, had little opportunity to become released from 
the absoluteness and fixity of action. Durkheim has un- 
dertaken to show how the unconscious “collective repre- 
sentations’’ of primitive man became the rigid framework 
of the conceptual life, the categories of space, time, cau- 
sality and the rest, and that these categories were the coun- 
terpart of the habits of action, binding customs, generated 
by the necessities of man’s struggle for existence. This 
suggests a deeper reason for the authority of religious atti- 
tudes than those explanations which refer its absoluteness 
to its natural conservatism or to the fact that it is a prod- 
uct of custom or of revelation. 

This deeper reason lies in the nature of religion as a life of 
action. It has always been marked by the struggle to meet 
emergencies, to make safe the food supply, or the marriage 
relation and childbirth, to ward off evils in times of crises, in 
illness and death and war. Religion reflects the desperate 
conflict man has had to adjust himself to his world,—the 
world of physical nature and even more to the world of his 
troubled imaginings. He has had to battle demons and 
ghosts, devils and sprites and relentless furies in a thousand 
shapes. Or the struggle may be represented from the other 
side of the shield as the urgent effort to attain relief, to 
enjoy happiness, to gain paradise, to found a city which 
has foundations, to build an eternal kingdom. Religion is 
ever waging a warfare, conducting a campaign, striving for 
fuller life. Even its contemplative life has followed this 
pattern. It has dreamed of victory after battle and of 
those who have come up through great tribulation into 
triumph and peace. It has therefore lived constantly by 
the use of the absolutes of action. And these absolutes 
have been of the most absolute kind because the values for 
which the actions were precipitated were felt to be of the 
profoundest importance. 

From this point of view it may be possible to gain a better 
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understanding of the conflict between science and religion 
in our modern world. Science has invaded the precincts of 
religion, too often in its narrower conception of itself merely 
as a critic, a detached reflective investigator, instead of com- 
ing in its larger function of helping to find and to realize 
whatever practical and vital ends man’s nature craves. 
In its narrower role it has been irritating and confusing to 
the practical spirit of religion. In its larger function it is 
felt by all enlightened religionists to be a friendly and most 
useful ally. This is not to minimize the chastening effects 
of the application of science to religion. In its friendliest 
mood science is a strenuous physician and surgeon pro- 
ducing a powerful catharsis and amputating limbs and 
removing organs decadent and useless, or infected by su- 
perstition. Not a few have thought the patient never 
could survive the treatment. Because religion has been so 
bound up and permeated by the magic and tribal custom 
in which it was born it has been the conviction of many who 
knew its beginnings best that the coming of science would 
be its death. But events do not justify that prediction. 
It is, however, a vital question as to how religion is to 
adjust itself to science. The other distinguishing char- 
acteristic of our time, the democratic ideal, seems to lie 
much closer to religion as we know it, for democracy is a 
practical endeavor, and it seeks to realize the development 
of the individual which is already enshrined as the highest 
value of religion. One approach for the hospitable reception 
of science by religion is through the practical advantages 
which science already offers for carrying out the democratic 
and practical religious program of good will and social 
amelioration. Medical science has been appropriated in 
that way. Educational sciences have also found their place 
in religious schools. Technical and applied sciences of 
many kinds have been used freely. The difficulties have 
arisen at those points where the method of science has led 
to general conceptions which conflict fundamentally with 
the prevailing religious philosophies. Notable examples 
are found in geology and its effect on biblical cosmology, in 
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biology and its theory of evolution, and in historical criti- 
cism and its implications for the doctrine of revelation. 
But a difficulty, deeper than all these, lies in the method 
itself, for science cannot be content simply to help in ful- 
filling the ends which religion sets up. It will insist in 
passing criticism on the ends themselves. This means that 
if religion is to be thorough in appropriating and furthering, 
as its own values, the highest values of society, it must 
accept unreservedly the value of science both in its method 
and in its results. Applying this principle to the ideal of 
democracy it means that religion cannot satisfy the de- 
mands of the situation by imposing a preconceived type of 
society as the final goal for which we are to strive. Democ- 
racy is a genuine adventure of faith and we cannot know 
where we are going until we arrive. Science helps to sur- 
vey the situation before the experiment is made. It pre- 
sents, on the basis of past experience, and by the prognos- 
tications of trained imagination, the various possible lines 
of action and their probable outcome. But it is compelled 
to yield all of its possibilities but one at the moment the 
experiment is put into action. And it must allow that one 
to be acted upon with all the wholeness of heart and sense 
of absoluteness which efficient action requires. After the 
plan has been tried, or as its successive steps occur, science 
may make new observations and prepare for further 
specific action and so on in a continuous process of growing 
experience. 

In this way science has won over various fields of experi- 
ence in recent years. One knows the physician is not in- 
fallible but trusts him nevertheless. Oil and mining in- 
vestments are known to lack perfect security yet the man 
who invests in them parts with his money at the moment 
of purchase with as much finality as perfect knowledge 
could warrant. Manufacturers put out their latest product 
as the ‘‘acme”’ or the ‘‘perfecto” or the ‘“‘ideal” and when 
they discover some means of improvement they advertise 
a new model and without embarrassment proclaim it as 
perfection. The extent to which this use of a practical 
absolute may be carried is illustrated by a well known type 
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of oil stove for cooking purposes which bravely bears in 
conspicuous letters across its front this legend: ‘‘ New 
Perfection, Number 62.” 

There are indications that religion may eventually reach 
such an attitude wherethe practical absolute of action will be 
accompanied by a process of reflective reconstruction in the 
direction of an expansive social ideal. In the past, religion 
has often accepted, though grudgingly, modifications of its 
values in response to the growing life of society. But the 
modifications have been ascribed to other influences than re- 
flective thought. Thereby men have excused themselves 
from the responsibility of the situation. They have at times 
held to the doctrine of progressive revelation but too often 
have conceived the process of revelation as ending at some 
point in the past, and providing no method of dealing with 
new conditions in the living present. In those religious sys- 
tems which have announced new revelations from heaven in 
times of crisis, there has been no reliable means of under- 
standing the revelation nor of determining whether it was 
applicable to the case in hand. And there were often con- 
flicting revelations for the same perplexity. The scientific 
method of meeting human problems is radically different. 
It claims no infallibility, but does actually take hold of the 
concrete difficulty and endeavors to find a working solu- 
tion in the light of all the facts. In our society this method 
is already yielding results so encouraging and so full of 
promise that the projects of expert social engineers are 
beginning to be thought of as guides to new social values 
which are genuinely religious. When facing the emergen- 
cies of the vast, insistent demands of some great social 
problem, like the war, or the famine in Russia, a plan of 
action matured in the light of all available experience and 
human sympathy, approves itself to all right minded men 
as absolutely the thing to do. It is the practical absolute. 
It proclaims the sure way of salvation and discloses beyond 
doubt what must be taken as the categorical imperative 
of the divine will. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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DOMESTIC EFFECTS OF FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT. 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


T IS a pleasant but mistaken belief that a nation can 

have a democratic government at home and yet be 
tyrannical abroad or oppressive to other nations. The 
fate of foreigners and men of subject races seems to many 
to make no difference to housing or education or what is 
vaguely called by the benevolent ‘‘social reform.” In 
actual practice, however, it should be plain that if some of 
us or our agents oppress foreigners or subject races, these 
oppressors will be more ready and more able to oppress 
‘‘us.”’ If we all join armies used for foreign conquest, we 
cannot expect foreigners to give up all thought of con- 
quering us, and therefore we must live under arms, that is 
undemocratically. The foreign policy of a government 
thus affects very intimately the prospectsof domestic reform. 

If the government is for the sake of all the governed, the 
results of its action must be good for all and not merely for 
a select group; and foreign policy, therefore, in support of 
foreign investment, if it is good, must be proved to have 
good results for all. 

It is not well, however, to be indefinite about our con- 
ceptions of justice or of wealth and well-being. The in- 
terests of all are the interests of a number of persons of 
whom ‘‘the few” aresome. The interests of the few are in 
foreign investment very obvious, but the interests of all are 
not. For this reason perhaps and not because of any ill- 
will, governments attend to the few who are vocal and 
certain of their purpose. The trouble is that the general 
well-being is not clearly expressed and is perhaps hardly 
conceived in definite terms. This general well-being must, 
however, be the criterion for judging of the action of 
governments in foreign policy. It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to discover what are the good and bad effects of 
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foreign investment upon the people whose government 
supports the investor. 

There are two distinct issues. One is the economic effect 
of investment abroad; the other is the effect, economic or 
political, of a foreign policy connected with this investment. 
The two cannot indeed in real life be disentangled; but it 
does not follow, if investment abroad is good for wealth, 
that foreign policy should, therefore, be guided by the 
investors. 

Many results, some good, some bad, follow from foreign 
investment. It is sometimes argued that if taxation at 
home increases, capital will go abroad; but this may not be 
on the whole objectionable, and, if the capitalist would 
follow his capital, it might be a positive advantage; for a 
country needs most, not spenders, but workers. That, 
however, is too abstract an issue. The fact is that the 
investment of capital abroad may be an advantage to a 
country. For example, it tends to increase the trade and 
manufacture of the country from which the investments 
come. The reason is not economic, but psychological. 
Where British capital is invested, there is a tendency to use 
British local management and British organising ability; 
and from this follows a tendency to order British goods for 
the new enterprise. This effect, however, does not always 
follow. Capital from England invested, for example, in 
the United States may lead not to orders for British goods, 
but to orders for American goods. But indirectly it must 
come round to British exports of goods, or orders upon 
foreign goods to which British investors are entitled as 
interest. French capital invested in Russia did not much 
increase the French export to Russia. But on the whole, 
either directly or indirectly capital developing a new 
country increases the demand for goods in that new country. 
Capital invested abroad may therefore increase employ- 
ment at home; and in some cases more employment than 
the same amount invested at home. For example, capital 
in Argentine railways may lead to orders for steel rails and 
locomotives, in the making of which many are employed, 
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whereas capital on a farm at home would employ a smaller 
number. 

Secondly, it may be good for a country to receive income 
from investment abroad. If this income is ill-distributed 
the distribution may destroy all the good which might 
result from this income; but in the abstract the income is a 
payment for the service of providing capital, and this 
payment should have a good effect. 

Thirdly, it tends, on the whole, towards peace if the 
interests of different nations are intertwined. Men who 
have property in another country do not desire that country 
to be ruined by war. Again, because the same enterprise 
may include some property in one country and some in 
another, the owner may begin to realise that many different 
countries have the same interests in producing goods and 
enjoying their use. The brotherhood of man is not so 
good a basis for peace as the common desire for boots; for 
it is easy to believe that a foreigner is not a man, but less 
easy to believe that he will not buy boots. It is good, 
therefore, politically for those at home if they do not have 
to arm to the teeth owing to the connection of some of their 
number with property in a foreign land. Hence rheto- 
ricians sometimes oppose the connections of two countries 
through finance; for example, Clemenceau on 10th Febru- 
ary, 1911, said in the Chamber of Deputies: 

“This new policy of rapprochement with Germany is born in financial 
circles. I do not wish to speak ill of financiers, but I believe that they are 
more at home in finance than in the foreign policy of France. They have 
no machine for weighing the imponderables—the sentiments, the pas- 
sions, the ideas which make nations act. They see only what is saleable: 
and that is not enough.” ! 


M. Clemenceau in 1911 evidently thought that financial 
connections would tend towards peace. 

A foreign policy, developing or maintaining foreign in- 
vestment, may for these reasons be in the interests of all 
the people, in spite of the fact that some gain directly and 
others indirectly, if at all, and in spite of the fact that some 





1 Journal Officiel. 11th Feb., 1911. 
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gain very much more than others. But it must be under- 
stood that no general rule can prove that any particular 
investment should be supported by foreign policy. Each 
case has to be considered by making a balance of good and 
evil effects; for all that has been shown so far is that some 
maintenance of foreign investment may be beneficial. It is 
in that far good for the foreign policy of the country to be 
connected under the existing system of private property, 
with groups investing abroad. 

The effects, however, of foreign investment upon the 
domestic situation may sometimes be evil. In the first 
place a people may be burdened with taxation to maintain 
armed forces for the defense or improvement of the property 
abroad of some of their fellow citizens. A classic example 
is the Boer War. The preparation for war and war itself 
may arise from foreign investment; and both of these are 
evil in the domestic sphere. If war must be prepared for, 
there must be less energy and less money, for more civilized 
activities. If war must be fought, the liberty of the in- 
dividual, freedom of association, and a free press must all 
suffer. 

The standard example of how expansion abroad for 
financial ends leads to confusion at home is to be found in 
the history of France during the activity of Jules Ferry 
from 1881 to 1885. In 1869 the Bey of Tunis had estab- 
lished a financial Commission on which there were a French 
inspector of finances, nominated by the French Government, 
and representatives of creditors, two delegates elected by 
the creditors of each of the three nations, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy. Tunis went bankrupt in 1870 which 
gave France an opportunity to intervene, and in 1884 the 
international Commission disappeared and France took 
over the debt and the resources of the country. The 
“success” in Tunis drove Italy into the arms of Germany 
and Austria, and French foreign policy thus consolidated 
the Triple Alliance against her. The result in France was 
an increasing expenditure on armaments and more waste 
of youth and brains in preparing for the inevitable war. 
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There are many examples of wars arising from foreign 
investment, the Boer War, the Spanish-American War, the 
Tripoli War, and the many small wars of France in Northern 
Africa. Clearly each war has many causes and it could not 
be reasonably argued that even the wars named were 
entirely or even mainly due to foreign investment. These 
wars, however, were partly due to the operations of those 
who controlled foreign investment upon the organisation 
of diplomacy and the tendencies in foreign policy. Their 
effects on the lands when the wars were fought may be 
omitted from the discussions here, for we are here concerned 
only with their effects upon domestic affairs. 

The foreign investor sees a danger to his property or he 
sees a chance of improving the value of that property by the 
use of the power and wealth of his government. Perhaps 
he is cynical; perhaps he is simple-minded; but he manages 
somehow to identify the interests of his ‘‘country” with 
his interests in gaining more wealth, and the government, 
that is to say the political group in the ascendant at the 
moment as well as the officials, are easily persuaded that the 
interests of the country are at stake. Officials like to be im- 
portant and politicians generally need something ‘‘showy”’ 
for advertisement. The newspapers live on crises. Com- 
motion pleases everyone—at least for the moment. Thus 
the evils of war are endured by the mass of the people for 
the sake of the gain of a few. 

The Boer War, for example, would generally now be 
regarded as having had evil effects upon the people of 
England; but the war was brought about largely through 
the operation of capital abroad. In the Transvaal there 
were the Eckstein group, Werner, Beit & Co., with capital 
investments in 1899 valued at over seventy-six million 
pounds. The Consolidated Goldfields Company of which 
Cecil Rhodes was a leading spirit belonged to this group. 
There were also J. B. Robinson with nineteen mines and 
fourteen millions of capital; and finally the Barnato firm.? 





2 Hobson, The War in South Africa, p. 191 sq. 
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These groups controlled the Press and gave to people in 
England highly coloured versions of what was going on. 
The advantages apparently in view of these interested 
groups were coutrol of the labour market under a govern- 
ment more amenable than that of the Boers and perhaps 
an Imperial idea of aggrandisement and expansion of 
economic life in which they would be largest sharers. The 
war came about according to plan and the people of Eng- 
land paid the price. 

That is what happens when foreign investments result 
in war; but this, of course, is exceptional. The evidence 
does not show that this is the normal result of foreign in- 
vestment. Indeed war seems to result only when the in- 
vestment is in a country with a weaker government than 
that of the investors. There have been many cases of 
default in the payment to investors in Europe by public 
authorities in the United States of America; but foreign 
policy has not yet led in such cases to war or the threat of 
war. It seems, therefore, that this evil result of foreign 
investment only can follow when the investment is placed 
in what are called ‘‘undeveloped”’ countries. 

Another evil result of foreign investment may be the 
denuding of domestic enterprise or the defective develop- 
ment of domestic resources. If the pull of higher returns or 
investments is all that matters, then investments abroad 
may make investments at home too few.? The rate for 
capital at home rises as a result of the higher rates offered 
abroad and industry and employment at home are therefore 
diminished or are less than they might otherwise have been. 
There have been many complaints in France against the 
export of French capital on the ground that French in- 
dustry is thereby weakened; and some have even suggested 
that the government should prohibit or limit the export of 
capital for this reason.‘ 

Again, investment abroad sometimes ensnares the people 
abroad to the group of financiers at home, and this re- 





3C. K. Hobson, Export of Capital, p. 37 sq. 
4 Lysis, Contre l’Oligarchie financiére. 
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acts upon the domestic situation even when the financial 
group, having secured predominance then stands, and asks 
its fellow countrymen to stand, not for war, but for law and 
order. 

It is unpersuasive to preach peace among nations if your 
income from rubber shares is raised by slave labour. It 
may be wrong to use force; but you cannot prove it if your 
wealth depends upon the subjection of other peoples to the 
force of your armies; and many pacific persons do not 
refuse to derive advantage from a situation which they 
condemn. 

Again, the income from investments abroad comes not 
to the people as a whole, not to the state, as representing 
the people, but to afew. This tends to the enrichment of 
the few and perhaps to the greater difference between their 
wealth and the meagre incomes of the majority. It is, 
however, argued that the many gain as consumers, ¢.g., 
cheaper food in consequence of investments in Argentina. 
But the enrichment gives to the small groups increased 
political power. They have the Press, the motor cars for 
election time, the ability to pay agents, the best means for 
forming and expressing the only vocal “will of the people.” 
But the source of their wealth is unknown. Wealth got 
from foreign lands is generally wealth got in secret and 
absentee owners are often worse for the land they inhabit 
than for the land they own, but do not burden with their 
irresponsible expenditure. 

A further result which may be thought in the main bad 
is that capital invested in enterprises in undeveloped 
countries may use labour there to undersell the products of 
labour in the more highly industrialised countries. Thus 
the cotton manufacture of India, using Indian labour, may 
in the end limit if not extinguish the Manchester cotton 
trade. The jute industry of India, itself the result of the 
investment there of British capital, may make it impos- 
sible to continue the jute industry in Scotland. A ship- 
building firm from the Clyde has recently moved its works 
to Vancouver partly, at any rate, to avoid labour difficul- 
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ties; and economists and literary men have already prophe= 
sied that the higher paid worker of Europe would be thrown 
out of employment as soon as it became practicable to use 
in industries negroes, the Chinamen or the Malays. 

Foreign investment may thus have the effect of degrading 
the standard of life of the majority of the wage-earners in 
the countries which export capital. 


The Basis of Foreign Policy. 


Foreign policy is already affected by partial and momen- 
tary judgments of the good and evil flowing from foreign 
investment. Although no large principles have been 
accepted generally, and although no principles at all seem 
to be permanent, the influence of governments has in fact 
been directed sometimes because of the known effects of 
foreign investment; but because each government is re- 
garded as acting for the sake only of the people who di- 
rectly influence it, the action of governments has been 
generally directed to preventing the export of capital. 
The interest in view is mainly that of the country which 
might export capital, not the interest of the undeveloped 
country or of the world at large: and therefore it is the effect 
upon the domestic situation which seems to be in the minds 
of those who regulate foreign investment. 

Thus the French Government requires that no capital 
shall go abroad at any time without official registration and 
license. At one time, when foreign investment was a new 
phenomenon, it was totally prohibited; for it was felt that 
the capital so exported would be a loss to France; and even 
now the control by the French Government over French 
investment abroad is dominated by the crudest conceptions 
of the interests of France as a whole. 

By a royal ordinance of 18th November, 1823, foreign 
government loans were permitted to be quoted on the Bourse. 





5 Dr. Dillon in the preface to his book on the Peace Conference seems to 
advocate this use of cheaper labour; and Dr. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, has 
recently urged that the danger of this cheap labour is a reason for lower wages 
in Europe. 
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A letter of the Minister of Finance of 12th August, 1873, 
confirms this ordinance and notes that the Chambre syndi- 
cate of the Bourse must inform the Ministers of Finance 
and of Foreign Affairs of any new issues of capital proposed. 
The official recognition of other foreign issues, not state 
loans, dates from an imperial decree of 22nd May, 1858; 
and the Minister of Finance in a letter of 16th October, 
notes that the government can veto any issue. Rules for 
the new issues are laid down by decree of 1880 and 1893; 
and Article 5 of the former runs— ‘‘The Minister of 
Finance may in any case forbid the dealing in any foreign 
security in France.’’ In two ways, therefore, foreign in- 
vestment is controlled by the French Government. First, 
the Chambres syndicates of the ‘‘agents de change”’ operate, 
in their rules for new issues, under a law which gives them 
power to exact certain conditions. Secondly, this Stock 
Exchange must inform the government of proposed new 
issues and the government may refuse permission. ® 

The French Government sometimes uses this right of 
veto on foreign investments for diplomatic bargaining. 
For example, in 1909 the Danish Government intended to 
raise the import duties on French wines, and the French 
Foreign Office thereupon threatened the Danish Govern- 
ment that if the duties were imposed no new Danish loans 
would be allowed to be quoted in Paris. Similarly, Sweden 
and Norway were granted leave for quotation of their new 
loans in Paris only on consideration that they lowered their 
duties.?. In 1909 the Krupps obtained a contract for 
artillery for the Argentine in competition with a French 
firm, and therefore the French Government refused to 
allow in France the raising of the Argentine five per cent 
loan of that year. 

In 1911 the French Government refused permission for 
the quotation of an Hungarian loan in Paris. The reasons 
were (1) the money was to pay for expenses due to the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and for military needs 





6 Becque, l’ Internat. des Capitaur. p. 112 sq. 
7 Becque, op. cit., p. 182. 
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of the Triple Alliance and (2) French capitalists had felt 
themselves interfered with in Austria. In 1912, the 
French Government refused permission for a loan for 
Cuba. It was urged that Frenchmen injured in the Cuban 
revolution of 1895 had not yet been compensated. M. 
Poincaré, the President du Consul and Foreign Minister, 
said in the Chamber (3rd February, 1902) that ‘‘the 
Government unanimously agree that the interests of France 
should take precedence of the financial interest—what- 
ever that may mean!”’ A Turkish loan in 1910 was refused 
quotation both because the young Turks were hostile to 
France and because the security was regarded as doubtful. 
This latter reason is similar to that given by the British 
Foreign Office to explain why certain loans to China would 
not be supported by the British Government; but the reply 
made by financiers in the both cases was that they were the 
best judges of the security for the loan; a reply which has 
never been fairly used by those who advocate or those who 
operate the governmental control of foreign investment. 

In England the situation is different. The Committee 
of the Stock Exchange in London makes and enforces the 
rules for new issues and these rules make no distinction 
between conditions for admission of home and foreign 
securities. Ordinary Company Law, chiefly now the 
Companies Consolidation Act of 1908, governs the situa- 
tion; but the government had no power to forbid any issue 
of foreign securities. The Foreign Office, however, does 
influence new foreign issues, as has been shown above in the 
case of the Chinese loans. All other countries follow this 
method of influence rather than control, and France, 
therefore, is an exception in having a definite and legal 
relation established between the Stock Exchange and the 
Foreign Office in regard to foreign issues. 

During the War, however, the British Government, like 
other governments, extended its control over financial 
operations, and one of the first Regulations under the 
Defence of the Realm Act was to prevent the export of 
capital except by license. The text was as follows: 
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“A person resident in the U. K. shall not, without permission in writing 
from the Treasury, directly or indirectly, either on his own behalf or on 
behalf of any other person resident in the U. K.— 

(1) Send any remittance out of the U. K. for the purpose of: 

(a) making or subscribing to any loan or subscribing to any issue of 
capital outside the U. K.; or 

(b) purchasing any stock, shares or other securities or any property 
other than merchandise, if the securities or property are not in 
the U. K.; or 

(c) purchasing any foreign currency to be held with a view to ap- 
preciation in value or as an investment; or 

(2) take part in, or agree or offer to take part in, any of the above men- 
tioned transactions if such transaction involve the sending of any re- 
mittance out of the U. K.’’ ® 


This regulation is now no longer in force; but it is in- 
teresting evidence of the tendency of war to separate the 
financial structure of the world into arbitrary units marked 
by political frontiers. 

The same tendency is to be found in Germany. The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury in the House of Com- 
mons, on 2nd March, 1921, said: 

“The export of capital from Germany is prohibited by various laws of 
the German Government, the chief of which is the law of 26th June, 1918. 
I understand that the object of these laws is to prevent the evasion of 
taxes.” 


All such action of government in regard to foreign in- 
vestment is dominated by the idea of the national or 
domestic results of the investment. Control by a Treasury 
or a Foreign Office usually involves the attempt to separate 
and not to unite the peoples. Each government normally 
is considered by its people as the agent of their interest in 
contrast with the interests of foreigners, and the ery for 
control of foreign investments normally comes not from 
those who have large views of the interests of many different 
peoples but from those who desire to keep all available 
wealth for persons of their own nationality. 

The tendency to separate the peoples, much increased 
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by the war, is still more increased by the Treaties of Peace. 
In Section 297 of the German Treaty and Section 249 of the 
Austrian Treaty arrangements are made with regard to the 
property of German and Austrian subjects in the countries 
of the Entente. Part of such property consist of invest- 
ments; and since these investments can be taken, under the 
Treaty, for the payment of monies owed by the German 
yovernment, there is naturally a discountenancing of 
foreign investment. After former wars the obstruction to 
intercourse was not so great; for now if the Peace Treaties 
are to be guides to the future the people of every nation will 
fear to invest any capital in any State with which their own 
may at any time quarrel; and presumably foreign policy 
will not support this giving of hostages to a possible enemy. 

Problems are already arising. Owing to the rate of 
exchange with Europe, Canada is being severed more 
completely in finance from the United Kingdom and 
bound more closely to the United States. The foreign 
debt of Canada, governmental and private, amounts to 
about £800,000,000; about half of which is owing to British 
investors, but the United States citizens have increased 
the amount owed to them by Canadians since 1914 five 
times and they now hold about £250,000,000 of Canadian 
securities. This, undoubtedly, was one of the influences 
leading to the appointment of a Canadian governmental 
representative in Washington, in addition to the British 
Ambassador. What, then, are we to expect? Are we to 
refuse to Canada the use of American capital when she 
cannot obtain any from Great Britain, or are we to compel 
British citizens to invest in Canadian and not in French or 
Austrian enterprises? Are we to care at all from what 
source our investors draw their income? Or are we to re- 
fuse them permission to draw any income from abroad? 

Clearly we must at least refer to the effect upon the 
country in which we live if we are to decide upon the action 
of government or the position to be given to financiers and 
investors. 

A foreign policy, therefore, which supports foreign in- 
Vol. XXXII—No, 4, 3 
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vestment will be partially the cause of all the goods which 
flow from such investments, and the balance cannot easily 
be struck. The agent of the state and the people as the 
‘‘principals”’ in foreign policy will have to decide upon the 
course to follow, whether or not to support any particular 
foreign investment, after making some estimate of the good 
and the evil which is likely to be the result. That may 
indeed be difficult to do; but it is most important at the 
moment that it should be generally recognized that a 
judgment should be made. Investments go abroad. Re- 
sults follow at home. Politicians and the foreign services 
are called upon to act in the matter; and unless there is 
some popular understanding of the importance of such 
problems, policy becomes a mere drift,—an opportunism 
without moral quality on economic or political value. 

Further, whatever the action of government, either by 
control, or by support of foreign investment, it is important 
to notice that the activities of governments play compara- 
tively a small part in this financial world. The movement 
of capital abroad is in the main directed by no conception of 
public service, however crude, but by an appetite for private 
gain. In so far, therefore, as investment abroad has any 
effects, good or evil, upon domestic affairs, the effects are 
chiefly due to the use of private property for private gain, 
and not to the action or inaction of governments. Thus we 
appear to face a dilemma. Unregulated foreign invest- 
ment is dominated by the idea of private gain and may 
have very pernicious public effects; and on the other hand, 
regulation of foreign investment by governments seems to 
lead only to the separation of nations and the domination of 
the most selfish and nationalistic foreign policy. 

C. DELISLE Burns. 


LONDON. 
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THE HEDONISM OF DISILLUSIONMENT IN 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


RAYNA RAPHAELSON. 


HAVE been attending a philosophy seminar, where 

twelve of us have been considering various aspects of 
modern ethical theory. To an inquiry as to why more 
attention was not given to Hedonism, answer was made 
that hedonism as a philosophic theory has had few advocates 
in recent days. Idealist, Realist, and Pragmatist have 
with one accord agreed that hedonism is logically, psycho- 
logically, and ethically fallacious. 

Yet, as I listened, the insistent query kept rising in my 
mind, ‘‘Then why is there so much hedonism in literature 
and in life?’’ For whatever may be true as to philosophic 
theory, no one who knows what the younger generation at 
least is thinking and reading and doing will so easily be 
assured that hedonism has entirely disappeared from earth. 
It may have no excuse for tarrying after it has been so 
thoroughly done to death by philosophers, but whether due 
to the fact that it has not yet learned of its demise or to 
some more plausible ground, the fact is that it is still here. 

Hedonism at times is a surface symptom of an extremely 
insidious and serious social disease. It is the reaction of a 
particular sort of temperament to the disillusionment that 
comes from a realization of social disintegration. And it is 
because social disintegration is so fatal a disease that 
hedonism is deserving of more than the casual dismissal it 
usually receives at the hands of the modern philosopher. 
For to tell a dangerously ill community that its disease is 
irrational and to let it go at that is on a par with curing 
delirium by arguing with the delirious victim about the 
foolishness of fever. Furthermore, this philosophic in- 
difference seems particularly criminal just at this time, 
when we are in the grip of a disillusionment that is, very 
probably, the most severe the world has ever seen. 
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I am not going to write about hedonism as a philosophic 
system. I am interested in it only in its relationship to 
widespread moral anarchy and in its inevitability and its 
insidiousness. Neither shall I concern myself with the 
familiar hedonistic fallacies—with the logical, psychological 
and anthropological difficulties. I know that hedonism can 
be defeated on any of these grounds. My point is that, 
in spite of its fallacious logic, in spite of its faulty psychology 
and its doubtful anthropological assumptions, hedonism is 
worthy of consideration. For it is an undeniable fact 
that the attitude persists in the minds of many people to- 
day—and the presence of this attitude in any community 
raises social questions that are both fundamentally ethical 
and of the greatest practical importance. 

My candle burns at both ends 
It will not last the night. 

But ah my foes, and oh my friends, 
It gives a lovely light. 

That’s hedonism—in its only consistent and unequivocal 
form, and, therefore, the only hedonism that is worthy of 
the name. It is the attitude of the Rubaiyat and of 
Aristippus, and, with some tempering, of Epicurus—the 
attitude also of Boccaccio and Rabelais and Byron and 
Baudelaire and Remy de Gourmont and Stendhal and 
George Moore—to mention only a few names. 

The word, hedonism, has not always been used with a 
consistent meaning and so it is necessary at the start to 
indicate how it will be used in this paper. Hedonism here 
will mean the mood that is expressed in Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s flippant little candle poem. The other familiar 
meaning of the word is that associated with the term, 
Utilitarianism. But this double use of the word leads to 
confusion. Aristippus himself, the traditional founder 
of hedonism, would have been surprised and puzzled to 
find himself coupled with Jeremy Bentham, and I do not 
think Epicurus would have permitted John Stuart Mill to 
remain long in his garden. For Aristippus and Epicurus 
—like all consistent hedonists—were concerned with their 
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own states of happiness; Bentham and Mill were worried 
primarily about the happiness of mankind. The difference 
is sufficient to justify the use of two words. 

But be that as it may, I shall concern myself only with 
consistent hedonism—and, more especially, with consistent 
hedonism in only one of its two phases—the hedonism that 
results from despair. The other type of consistent hedon- 
ism—the spontaneously bubbling spirit of youth as ex- 
pressed either by an individual or by an age—is not so 
likely to lead to bitter excess. That was the mood of 
the Renaissance and of the early phases of the Romantic 
Movement—the mood that said, ‘‘Let’s get everything 
possible out of life because life is a gorgeous opportunity 
and the world is teeming with promise of happiness and 
gaiety.’’ Such hedonism can easily be sublimated into 
fine art and literature and science. Not so pliable is the 
despairing hedonism—the hedonism that comes not from 
youthful enthusiasm but as a reaction to a too gullible 
idealism. The man who, when he returns from the hospital 
to find that he has lost his job, that his wife has run off with 
another man and his dog has died, slams the door of the 
house and goes out to get wildly drunk, is giving expression 
to this despairing hedonistic mood. It is about him—and 
about allied types of hopeless people—that I shall be speak- 
ing in this paper. 

The despairing man has five alternatives. He can be- 
come fighting mad and resolve to remake the world— 
either grimly and ruthlessly as a setting for himself as 
would Nietzsche in his Will to Power, or with a stubborn 
hopefulness as a decent place for all mankind to live in, as 
would many of our modern reformers; or he can shrink from 
the world, first into himself and then through himself into 
the realm of mysticism; or he can become a stoical martyr 
and find the sole meaning of life in showing others the 
weaknesses in their faiths and beliefs; or he can become a 
hedonist. This leaves out, of course, the optimist, who 
still maintains that all’s well with the world or that it can 
be made so. 
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Every time in history that things have gone to smash— 
from the disintegration of the Greek city states to the disas- 
ter of the last war—there has followed a period of dis- 
illusionment which has become more or less widespread 
and found expression in one or more of the forms just 
mentioned. 

In Greece, disillusionment came in with the Sophists, 
was carried on by Aristippus and culminated in Epicurus 
and the Stoics. When Epicurus was born, the Pelopon- 
nesian War had been ended and Pericles dead for sixty 
years. Greek freedom had become an empty tradition. 
Local pride could no longer exist. Man was restless and 
cosmopolitan. Social institutions were unstable; there 
were corruption, decay and economic disturbances. And 
men were asking, ‘‘How shall a man conduct himself in a 
world that is going to pieces?” 

All through the Roman era, disillusion reigned. Law and 
order created a great empire but they could not give men 
confidence in themselves or faith in their world. The 
Roman Empire was an unnatural phenomenon at best— 
poorly designed for happiness and contentment. In the 
first place it was inordinately ambitious; and in the second 
place its size was all out of proportion with its technology. 
What roads there were led to Rome—but there were too 
few of them and the journey took a long time. Also, if 
you wanted to go to Rome, you had only the roads—no 
newspapers, no mail service, no railroads, no telegraph. 

Roman disillusion found little expression in philosophy, 
but, for that matter, there was little philosophy of any 
kind in Rome—only a warmed-over Greek philosophy that 
had lost its content and its spirit. However, in the every- 
day life of Rome there was disillusion and unrestraint 
enough, and in the literature of the time we have Horace 
and Lucretius, who offer in their mild, almost calculatedly 
moderate epicureanism a criticism of a society more un- 
restrained than these two writers thought wise. It was an 
age of war and uncertainty, and the disintegrating religious 
and social structure made people sceptical, sophisticated 
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and hysterical. It was this state of affairs that finally 
gave rise to the great Christian church organization. 

Christianity became a world power not so much because 
of its truth as because it answered a need. Life on this 
earth was wretched, but the church pointed to a happy life 
beyond the grave, and there was a gradual lessening of 
tension as hedonistic Rome ceased to struggle and suc- 
cumbed gratefully to the mystical power and practical 
control of the Christian church. It is not necessary in this 
paper to treat of this period which Sir Gilbert Murray 
aptly calls the Age of the Loss of Nerve, except to point out 
that it, too, resulted from a mood of disillusionment and 
despair. 

Europe did not wake up until the Renaissance, when the 
world was again split up into smaller units and it was 
possible for men to feel more at home. The familiar events 
of this energetic reawakening—the widening world, the 
new science, the awakening of the individual to the realiza- 
tion of long dormant powers within himself, the rise of 
princes, the discovery of new themes for art and literature, 
the inventions in printing that made possible the rapid 
spread of new ideas—are coupled in our minds with the 
healthy curiosity and egoistic individualism of such men as 
Bacon and Descartes and Galileo, of Macchiavelli, of 
Leonardo and Boccaccio, and of the adventurous explorers 
of the new continent to the west. 

But this high hopefulness of the Renaissance could not 
last for long. The first flush of enthusiasm and ambition 
paled, and, in a calmer mood, Europe was forced to see that 
the new science and the new worlds could not fulfil their 
promise as quickly as had been expected. The world 
again succumbed to disillusion. In England there was the 
philosophy of Hobbes and his followers and on the continent 
there was the Enlightenment. The keynote of both is in- 
dividualism—but it is a dogged and determined individual- 
ism entirely unlike the joyful enthusiasm of the Renaissance. 

This period of cold critical analysis was broken by the 
industrial revolution and the rise of democracy. These 
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brought a new period of hope into the world. Democracy 
and equality meant a new hopefulness for society, and 
romanticism, for a brief while, succeeded in giving back 
hopefulness to the individual who for one short hour 
revelled in a surprised joy in his own emotions—and 
enjoyed a freedom of expression which had been stifled by 
the cold analysis of the Enlightenment. But this romanti- 
cism could not live long. The materialism of the new world 
killed it—or else it succumbed to its own logic and ended 
in melancholy and satiety. 

Long after the romantic poets had become silent, the 
faith of the more active politicians and economists lived 
on. It is this faith that has supplied us with our optimistic 
catchwords right up to the present day. Democracy and 
industry developed and spread. They reorganized most 
of the world, gave us cities and legislatures and factories 
and working classes, and remolded our minds to the under- 
standing of an entirely new system of values. They 
created a world smug in its faith in democracy and eco- 
nomic growth, and secure in an unquestioning belief in its 
own power, which it had substituted for an implicit belief 
in the power and indulgent favoritism of an Almighty God. 

But in 1914 the industrial revolution, the democratic 
movement, modern science and the transfer of individualism 
as an ideal from the individual himself to national and 
racial groups culminated in a world war which caught us 
on the crest of a wave of self-confidence and conceit. We 
began to sink. Some people think we reached the depths 
in 1917 and have since been slowly rising. Others fail to 
detect any rise. And these are the disillusioned people of 
the present day. There are thousands of them. 


When these people become articulate they tell us that 
our world is being attacked by the same disease of disin- 
tegration that invaded Greece after the age of Pericles. 
Religion has been overthrown by modern science and 
economics; God’s hand no longer points our way. Even 
economic activity—the great god before the war—has 
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nothing divine about it any more. And the war itself and 
analytical, dispassionate sex novels have done strange 
things to men and women and to family and community 
life. 

There are hedonists among these disillusioned people— 
and also stoics and sceptics, and a veritable flood of mystics 
of one sort and another. It is the hedonists who have 
recently been indulging themselves in a competitive orgy of 
extravagance. Just at the present moment, this riot of 
spending seems to have been partially abandoned—of 
necessity; but these hedonists still flood our cabarets and 
dance halls and create bizarre studios and eating places all 
along the little side streets of American cities. They 
follow their own sweet individual will in art and literature 
and life—and scores of them are persistent in their open 
and blatant defiance of prohibition. 

This new age has received much condemnation, but also 
some vigorous support and justification. One of the most 
stirring defences of the so-called ‘‘younger generation”’ 
was made in an article entitled ‘‘ These wild young people,”’ 
by One of Them, which was written by John F. Carter, Jr., 
for the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Carter is not crushed by the 
situation. He is a militant stoic and somewhat of a 
hedonist. He is impatient of restraint and tackles the 
job of reconstruction with a confessed lack of hopefulness 
but with great vigor, and he pays respects to none of the 
traditional gods. 

Mr. Carter talks about the things that have made these 
young people wild. ‘‘My generation is disillusioned,” he 
says, ‘‘and, I think, to a certain extent brutalized. We 
have in our unregenerate youth learned the practicality 
and cynicism that is safe only in unregenerate old age. 
We have been forced to become realists overnight. We have 
seen man at his lowest, woman at her lightest, in the terrible 
moral chaos of Europe. We have been forced to question, 
and, in many cases, to discard the religion of our fathers. 
We have seen hideous peculation, greed, anger, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, unmasked and rampant 
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and unashamed. We have been forced to live in an 
atmosphere of ‘to-morrow we die,’ and so, naturally, we 
drank and were merry. We have seen entire social systems 
overthrown and our own called in question. In short, we 
have seen the inherent beastliness of the human race 
revealed in an infernal apocalypse.” 

However, although Mr. Carter is defiant of criticism and 
impatient of restraint, he is not a slacker when it comes to 
the work of reconstruction. ‘‘Oh! I know we are a pretty 
bad lot, but has not that been true of every preceding gen- 
eration? At least we have the courage to act accordingly. 
We drink when we can and what we can, we gamble and are 
extravagant—but we work, and that’s about all that we 
can be expected todo. . . . The Grundy’s shake their 
heads. . . . They’ll make us good. Prohibition is 
put through to stop our drinking and hasn’t stopped it. 
Bryan has plans to curtail our philanderings but he won’t 
doany good. A Draconian code is being hastily formulated 
at Washington and elsewhere to prevent us from, by any 
chance, making any alteration in this present divinely 
constituted arrangement of things. . . . They won’t 
do any good. They can shackle us down, and still expect 
us to repair their blunders if they wish. But we shall not 
trouble ourselves very much about them any more. Why 
should we? What have they done? They have made us 
work as they never had to work in all their padded lives— 
but we’ll have our cake and ale for a’ that.” 

There you have the younger generation when it is 
courageously hedonistic and militant. Often it is neither, 
and then it is more insidious. 

These young people are indeed disillusioned. With true 
sceptical vigor they scoff at governments and at all the 
democratic ideals that were used so facilely by politicians 
. and statesmen during the war; they listen unmoved and 
with tongue in cheek to patriotic speeches and to the blare 
of bands, and they invariably make significant reservations 
to themselves about the idea of God. Add to these attitudes 
an easy if surface familiarity with a new kind of psychology 
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that traces our actions to not the most pleasant of motives 
and you have the soil in which many of the minds of our 
modern youths are taking root. 

The first, most obvious objection that will be made to 
this view of our young people will be that there are, after all, 
not so very many of these rebels, but that they talk so loud 
that the millions of steady conservatives can no longer be 
heard. And this may be true; yet college campuses seem 
to belie this contention. All the students may not be out 
of bounds, but the increasingly difficult problems of deans 
of men and deans of women seem to indicate that at least 
the number is growing. 

It will be said, too, that these wild young people are the 
victims of an after-the-war psychology; and, as a matter 
of fact, this is probably true. Yet we cannot go on from 
that to say that, therefore, this lawlessness and unrestraint 
among our youth is a passing phenomenon. Once before 
in history disillusionment held the world in its grip for 
almost a dozen centuries; it may do so again. All we can 
know to-day is that here are these disillusioned people,— 
also incidentally that they are not entirely confined to the 
younger generation,—that their number seems to increase 
and their questions continue to confront us and to present 
an unanswered and seemingly unanswerable challenge. 


We get many glimpses of the moods of these people from 
contemporary literature. There are sceptics—and, as 
might be expected, these are often older men—men who had 
vision enough to see what would happen long before it did 
happen and so, long ago, noted the flimsiness of many of our 
pretensions. Notably among our older sceptics are Anatole 
France and James Branch Cabell, both of whom are be- 
coming increasingly popular among young people. 

Anatole France mixes his scepticism with a sober hedon- 
ism. Cabell’s scepticism is so fraught with romanticism 
and medievalism that at times he seems almost a mystic. 

France in The Garden of Epicurus says, ‘‘ All we know is 
this; there is no more repose in the spaces of the sky than on 
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earth, and the same law of strife and struggle governs the 
infinitude of the cosmic universe.’’ And this, ‘‘ What better 
can we do than build sand castles at ten years old and form 
collections at sixty. Nothing will remain in any case of all 
our work, and the love of old books is not more foolish than 
any other love.’”’ And this, ‘‘In life we must make all due 
allowance for chance. Chance, in the last resort, is God.” 
And this, ‘‘ There is nothing else for us to do in this world 
but resign ourselves to circumstance. But the nobler 
natures know how to give resignation the fine name of 
content.” 

Cabell, also, finds the world a hopeless place, but he, also, 
refuses to be made tragic by its hopelessness. ‘‘A comedy 


of woman-worship,” ‘‘A comedy of purse-strings,”’ ‘‘A 
comedy of appearances,’ ‘‘A comedy of limitations,” 
‘‘A comedy of evasions,’’ ‘‘A comedy of justice,’’—these 


are the subtitles to some of his books. But this is not 
comedy of the Charley Chaplin variety. There is nothing 
really funny about his books. They leave one with the 
feeling of having experienced great beauty and great 
futility. Everything is illusory—except, indeed, romance, 
in which Cabell finds his only solace. And even of romance 
he at times expresses doubt. He is a strange combina- 
tion of gently embittered disillusion and vaguely smiling 
trust in the efficacy of dreams. He wants to think of the 
world not as it is but as it ought to be; and yet all the 
time he refuses to be deluded; he always remembers that 
the romance he creates is only a dream—a dream, indeed, 
which is consciously designed ‘‘to free us from this un- 
satisfying life that is calendared by fiscal years, and to 
contrive a less disastrous elusion of our own personalities 
than many seek dispersedly in drink and drugs and lust and 
fanaticism and sometimes in death.”’ 

So we have Cabell—a combination of a scepticism of this 
life and the hedonism of despair. 


Walter Pater and Remy de Gourmont died before the 
war—but they, also, saw how pathetically futile were the 
ideals of our modern civilization. Both of them turned to 
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hedonistic «stheticism, the one with a fine and mellow 
toleration and the other with a flippant, almost supercilious 
scepticism. It is Remy de Gourmont who says, ‘‘ The ill are 
always optimistic; perhaps optimism itself is an illness.” 
And, ‘‘ Believe in nothing; not even the trade you follow, 
not even the hand you caress, the eyes in which you are 
mirrored, not even yourself—above all, not in yourself.” 


As to the immediate present, our literature is still very 
chaotic and confused, but, nevertheless, the war has 
brought out several significant things. It has stimulated a 
new freedom of form in literature, painting, sculpture and 
music. There has been a flood of free verse, much of it 
difficult to understand, but all of it attempting, either 
naturally or affectedly, to express unfettered individuality. 
We have also had a flood of love lyrics, many of them re- 
flecting disillusion in their new note either of desperate 
abandon or of weariness. These lyrics seem to be replacing 
the vigorous propaganda thought-poems of the pre-war 
and early war period. And then there is some frank 
hedonism and despair. 

We have already cited the candle burning at both ends 
from Edna St. Vincent Millay, who early abandoned the 
wistful hopefulness of her first book, Renascence, for the 
slightly humorous but infinitely sad disillusionment of 
her later books, A Few Figs from Thistles and Second 
April. Sometimes her mood verges on despair. She shifts 
from flickering outbursts of adventurousness to a doubting 
of what will be found at the end of the road—from 

My heart is warm with the friends I make 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing. 
Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going. 
to 
There was a road ran past our house 
Too lovely to explore, 
I asked my mother once; she said 
That if you followed where it led 
It brought you to the milk-man’s door. 
That’s why I have not traveled more. 
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Edna St. Vincent Millay is probably the most popular 
of our younger poets. If she has a rival it is Rupert Brooke, 
another hedonist, but one who did not live long enough 
for his healthy hedonism, which reminds one of the earlier 
Millay poems, to shift to pessimism. He died at the 
height of the war while idealism was still in the air. But 
there are enough hints in his poetry—in When Love Has 
Turned to Kindliness for instance, and in his insidious 
Helen and Menelaus, to indicate that the gay buoyant 
earthiness of The Great Lover would have shifted at the 
end of the war to something less hopeful and less strenuous. 
I have heard some people say they are glad he did not live. 

Scores of other poets are sprinkling their inevitable love 
lyrics with various kinds of pessimism. Sassoon writes— 

Do they matter, those dreams from the pit? 
We can drink and forget and be glad. 


Conrad Aiken faces a new day with calm resignation but 
with little hope. 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 
When the light drips through the shutters like the dew, 
I arise, I face the sunrise, 
And do the things my fathers learned to do. 
Stars in the purple dusk above the rooftops 
Pale in a saffron mist and seem to die, 
And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 
Stand before my glass and tie my tie. 


In the evening Senlin sings another song, of which this is 


the last refrain— 
And the star I laugh on tilts through heaven; 
And the heavens are dark and steep. 
I will forget these things once more 
In the silence of sleep. 


There is disillusion in Alfred Kreymbourg’s Idealists: 


Brother tree: Why do you reach and reach? 

Do you dream some day to touch the sky? 
Brother stream: Why do you run and run? 

Do you dream some day to fill the sea? 

Brother Bird: Why do you sing and sing? 

Do you dream— 

Young Man: Why do you talk and talk and talk? 
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Arthur Davison Ficke writes— 


I am weary of being bitter and weary of being wise, 
And the armour and the mask of these fall from me after long. 
I would go where the islands sleep, or where the sea dawns rise 
And lose my bitter wisdom in the wisdom of a song. 


and even Ezra Pound— 


Sing we for love and idleness 
Naught else is worth the having. 


While a number of our lyric poets are turning away from 
this western world and are seeking solace in the beauty of 
ancient Chinese, Japanese and Indian poetry. 

An interesting poet is Louis Untermeyer. Four or five 
years ago he was in high hope and wrote a book called 
Challenge. He was very brave then, even though the task 
of remolding the world seemed rather appalling— 

And we shall cry out till the wind 
Roars in their ears the thing to come. 
Yea, though they make us deaf and blind, 
Nothing will keep us dumb. 


But his post-war book, The New Adam, shouts no chal- 
lenge. It is a collection of love lyrics, dealing often with 
the disillusion of love and often frankly sensual. Here is 
one, written in a cemetery— 

Life is all that matters 
Love is all that saves. 

Then I heard the dead men 
Chuckling in their graves. 


For once, the comment on the jacket of a book is signifi- 
cant. The publisher recognizes the forces that are making 
the poet of to-day. ‘‘Caught in the eternal struggle of the 
flesh, this new Adam is the child of a complex and analytical 
age, a being who realizes his inability to dwell in Paradise, 
and yet longs continally to regain an impossible Eden.”’ 

So much for the poets. Of course, these few quotations 
do not give any adequate idea of the whole of the poetry of 
any of these writers. There is a great deal of poetry being 
written by them and others that does not strike the key 
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of pessimism. Nevertheless, the minor note and the note 
of scepticism recurs again and again. 

Among the prose writers, there has been an even more 
significant developmert. First there were the extreme war 
horror stories, the result of a violent aversion to brutality— 
such books as Barbusse’s Under Fire and Latzko’s Men in 
War. This intense mood was, of course, too extreme to last 
for long. 

But since the days of the war, books of a new type 
have literally poured in on us. With the self-revealing 
frankness of expression which psycho-analysis and the war 
developed, we are still having a flood of realistic psycho- 
analytical, slightly disguised autobiographical novels. 
Everybody started out to tell the truth about himself and 
the world, and much of it has not been very pleasant truth. 
In America there have been Moon Calf, Briary Bush, 
Erik Dorn, This Side of Paradise, Poor White, Main Street, 
Miss Lulu Bett—and many others which have not at- 
tracted such universal attention. From England, we get 
Potterism, Dangerous Ages, and Debatable Ground. And 
from Germany there has come Wasserman’s Great Illusion— 
in two volumes. 

These are to-day our ‘‘best sellers.” They have very 
little in common with the best sellers of the early years of 
the century or with the social problem novel which always 
had a vigorous solution in the end, novels of the type of 
Ernest Poole’s Harbor. 

Yet in spite of their gloominess and pessimism and 
sordidness, these recent books leave the impression of being 
more significant than any books we have had in a long time. 
They are honest. They give expression to sincere emotion 
and voice the insistent questions which are making life an 
uncertain performance for many people of the twentieth 
century. We are reminded of the sordid naturalism of 
Artsibachev’s Sanine which came as a reaction to the 
fiasco of the Russian Revolution of 1905—and of the weary 
rebellion and pessimism of Andreyev. 

Side by side with these unabashed novelists is the group 


’ 
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of the so-called young radical intellectuals who have been 
flooding our magazines and newspapers with destructive 
criticism. A group of them have gotten together recently 
and put out a book which they call, Civilization in the 
United States. The gist of this examination of civilization 
seems to be that there isn’t any. These men have been 
unceasingly berated by the more conservative critics on the 
ground that they are purely destructive, that they howl 
inconsistently but with great vigor for the limitation of 
individualism in order to make room for socialism, and for 
the destruction of society in order to make way for the 
individual; and because they indulge in a general thumping 
of the table in behalf of the freeing from convention of 
everything that has traditional value—government, in- 
dustry, war, sex, God. A recent critic has said of this 
group that the trouble with them is that, first, they are not 
gentlemen and, second, they do not use their brains. 

Now this may be so. Yet little seems to be gained by 
calling these young men boors; and terming them half- 
baked will not serve to dismiss them. There are too many 
of them. They are giving expression to a mood that is 
becoming more widespread every day, and the ridicule of 
the critic will do no more than the logic of the philosopher 
to silence the mood of the genuinely disillusioned man 
when he has a disillusioned audience that will listen. 

The proof that these poets and novelists and belligerent 
critics are not merely lone voices as were the radicals before 
the war is found in the fact that their books are selling in a 
way that similar books never sold before. Almost any 
writer of radical critical comment, any new poet, any new 
realistic novelist can find an audience; and one clue to the 
amazing sale of H. G. Wells’s Outline of History is, I think, 
the fact that people are worrying to-day about the perplex- 
ing problem of the purpose of life—and are in search’ of 
understanding. 

Even s0, it will be said, there is no reason for viewing this 
situation with alarm. Even granting that the world these 
pessimists see is the true world, things have gone to smash 
Vol. XXXII—No. 4. 4 
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before and the world has recovered; it will recover again. 
And to strengthen this, we can point to the great achieve- 
ments of the last few centuries which give promise for the 
future—our workable science, our workable psychology ; our 
beginnings of a more adequate understanding of the history 
in back of us and the society around us. But, the pessimist 
answers us, these are not unmixed goods. Our greater 
knowledge also brings us a clearer understanding of our own 
limitations and the limitations of our world. And he will 
go on to point out that there never before has been an age 
just like this one—just because we do know so much; we 
have discovered all the geographic world there is; we are 
beginning to have a suspicion that science has its limits, and 
we have taken much of the mystery out of the heavens. 

And this pessimist—who, by the way, usually terms him- 
self a realist—will then go on to say that in the days of 
Epicurus, if a God had looked down from the heavens, he 
would have seen hope. The civilized world had not yet 
been rounded out—just a few tribes huddled around the 
Mediterranean—and beyond, thousands of miles of untapped 
world. For, even though the men of Greece did not fulfil 
the hope of that outer world, there it was and its very 
existence constituted a promise for the future. 

So, too,in Rome. Although Rome did not permanently 
conquer Europe, it could set out to explore the world 
beyond the grave—and dreams of paradise could prove a 
solace for many, many years. Then, when in the course of 
time, this spiritual adventure lost its zest, there was again 
that world to be explored. And people brought their eyes 
down from the heavens and were soon launched on voyages 
of hopeful discovery—geographic, scientific, artistic. 

But to-day, the pessimist goes on, the world beyond the 
grave which was discovered by the scholastics and the 
world this side of the grave which was found by the treasure 
seekers of the Renaissance seem to many people to be on 
the verge of exhaustion. We may still find a comfort of a 
sort in religion, but there is not in our new religion which 
spells Society with a capital letter and god with a small one, 
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the personal promise that proved a solace in the Middle 
Ages. And although we may still enjoy the art and use the 
science discovered by the men of the Renaissance, we no 
longer have their faith that wonders will be accomplished. 

It is this feeling of having reached the end of the rope 
that has gripped the world to-day. We’ve seen all there is. 
There isn’t any more. We look about us. Our science 
may still improve industry, but many people detect danger 
inthat. Around the world in eighty days has no longer the 
power to thrill. We do it now ina month. The mystery 
of foreign places is being dispelled. Mankind, we have 
come to see, is much the same the world over and foreign 
peoples seem more prone to ape our economic efficiency 
with its correlated social and human problems than to 
embrace the outworn theology which we offer them. 
And, finally, there is the war disillusionment, the doubting 
of motives and a new attitude toward the individual, who 
no longer has a soul but a mind,—the limits of which are 
being fatally proved by relentless mental tests—and a 
heart which is rapidly becoming a matter of Freudian 
complexes. 


What to do in such a world? This is the same problem 
which Epicurus faced in Greece over two thousand years 
ago—the same question for which Marcus Aurelius sought 
an answer—and St. Augustine and Voltaire and Hobbes. 

It may be said that this is, after all, not precisely a 
philosopher’s business. A philosopher’s concern may be 
primarily with theory and it may not be part of his task 
so to phrase and interpret his theory that it can be used by 
unphilosophic men in solving their problems. And the 
fact does remain that the contemporary philosopher has 
little to say that can be of direct use to the contemporary 
pessimist. 

To take the two extremes, the pragmatist and the idealist 
—the pragmatist, with his ideal of controlling this world and 
building solidly on the results of science, would be said by 
the disillusioned man to be expressing either the discredited 
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spirit of the past war, or the spirit of frenzied economic 
activity, or the blind hopefulness of a stubborn optimism 
that refuses to recognize that there is nothing particularly 
fine or hopeful about people or society or God. And 
sometimes, this sceptical pessimist wonders if the pragma- 
tist is any other than a stoic with a feverish program of 
reform which serves to keep him from thought. 

The alternative answer is that of the idealist who still 
hopes to save from the pessimist’s wreck some of the old 
significant structures—friendship, art, virtue, God. But 
the last two of these seem to the disillusioned man to have 
little ground to stand on, and as for the first two, he may 
recognize them as goods—but not in the way of the idealist 
—as a part of a hierarchy of goods which can be depended 
upon to save the world. He sees them rather as the only 
possible goods—and at that not ultimately satisfactory— 
left dimly shining amidst a rubbish heap of outworn 
hypocrisies. 

But what can the philosopher do, then? Just this—he 
can face the fact that this disillusioned attitude may con- 
tinue to spread until it becomes a factor in the determina- 
tion of life values for all of us. Of course, this is not an 
immediate possibility—but neither is it inconceivable. 
And, it seems to me, the philosopher should try to have 
some answer ready. He should not continue to ignore the 
hedonist and the pessimist or to pursue the ridiculous 
attempt of defeating them by pointing out their faulty 
logic and psychology. 

As I see it, it should not be considered the whole of the 
philosopher’s task to interpret the life that has gone by: 
he should keep ahead of life and see the future if he can— 
or, at the very least, he should face the immediate problems 
that surround him. To-day he seems blind to the world 
he is living in—a world that is being shaped more and more 
by these pessimists who do not understand his language— 
who hate abstractions and are suspicious of familiar phrases, 
who have abandoned the old religion and seem to feel no 
insistent need for a new one, who see in ethical standards 
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nothing binding, only a conventional expression of social 
customs which might easily be different and which, more- 
over, these pessimists propose to make different, who have 
the frank, analytical, unabashed and unworshipful attitude 
toward sex and family life which is portrayed in Debatable 
Ground, who, in fact, have no great respect for man, God 
or devil, and in whose ears the roars of cannons still re- 
verberate and the phrase, love of humanity, sounds as 
hollow as does love of country or love of God. 

It is, I think, up to the philosopher, who purports to be 
an authority on values, to face this world as it is—and to 
attempt to save traditional values if he can, or else, if 
he can’t, to create some new ones; and it is up to him to come 
down out of his world of abstractions or technical pragmatic 
terms and answer the disillusioned citizen in words that he 
can understand. This certainly would be an ambitious 
undertaking It stumped Socrates and Plato when they 
were challenged by a similar need in Greece. But at least 
they tried to face it. 

It would be ridiculous, of course, to expect that I, a 
student in a seminar, should have a solution to offer. I 
haven’t. But, as one of the younger generation, I can 
insist that the philosophers ought to recognize the needs of 
this present age—that they should wake up to the fact that 
for the past seven or eight years or more, there has been 
more than a hint of moral anarchy in the air which, if it be 
allowed to develop, has within it the power to shatter many, 
if not all, of the values that have given meaning to life in 
the past—to insist, indeed, that in connection with our 
moral world, the philosopher should face squarely the fact 
which Delisle Burns recognizes in regard to our political 
world, that, just as in Ancient Greece and Ancient Rome, 
we are again at the cross-roads and progress is not in- 
evitable. 

RAYNA RAPHAELSON. 
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THE HONOR SYSTEM IN COLLEGES. 
JOSEPH ROY GEIGER. 


NE of the priorities of the College of William and Mary, 
in which the writer of this paper happens to be a 
teacher of philosophy, is that of having been the first to form- 
ulate and adopt the ‘“‘honor system”’ as a method of student 
government. Up to that .time student government had 
been conceived and organized along lines closely analogous 
to a police system. In 1779, however, the faculty of the 
College of William and Mary, inspired by their ideal of 
democracy and by their faith in human nature, appointed a 
committee to draft a plan of college discipline which should 
be in keeping with the “‘liberal and magnanimous” attitude 
of the college toward its students. The plan reported by 
the Committee was adopted and has been in operation at 
William and Mary ever since. And from William and 
Mary it has spread to other institutions, in more or less 
modified forms, until to-day it is firmly entrenched in the 
student life of America. 

The fundamental principle of this plan of college disci- 
pline which came to be known as the ‘‘honor system” was 
that of individual responsibility in matters involving the 
student’s honor. The presupposition back of it was that ‘‘he 
who cannot be held to do his duty but by base and slavish 
motives can never do honor to his instructors” and that 
“such a system as keeps up a sense of responsibility to so- 
ciety at large is most conducive to high excellence.” (Cf. Ex- 
tracts from Addresses of Judge Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, 
Professor of Law in the College of William and Mary, 
in the William and Mary Quarterly, Vol. XVIII, pp. 165- 
171.) In the words of a professor of law in the College dur- 
ing the earlier years of its history: ‘‘ He (the student) comes 
to us a gentleman. As such we receive him and treat him 
and resolutely refuse to know him in any other character. 
He is not harassed with petty regulations; he is not insulted 
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and annoyed by impertinent surveillance. Spies and in- 
formers have no countenance among us. We receive no 
accusation but from the conscience of the accused; and 
should he be even capable of prevarication or falsehood, we 
admit no proof of the fact.” (Ib. p. 165.) But not only 
was the student put on his own responsibility in matters of 
honor, and more particularly in matters involving his 
pledged word regarding any of his actions, he was allowed, 
with a few exceptions, to judge for himself what were to be 
considered matters of honor. “While nothing is required of 
him (the student) but attention to his studies,” says the 
same authority quoted above, ‘‘nothing is forbidden but 
dueling, which might be fatal to his life, and gambling and 
drunkenness and tavern haunting, which must be pernicious 
to his health and morals.”’ (Ib. p. 169.) And finally, the 
enforcement of the ‘‘scanty, but important code” thus 
imposed by the faculty was ‘‘committed to the student’s 
sense of duty and interest,”’ while ‘“‘academic censures were 
only resorted to in extreme and rare cases.”’ (Cf. Ib. p. 169.) 

Now, it is not the purpose of this paper to eulogize the 
honor system as a method of college discipline, or to attempt 
any critical evaluation of it. Perhaps no one would deny 
that it has been worth while. Certainly, the idealism back 
of it and the faith in human nature which it presupposes are 
influences which must profoundly affect the characters of 
those who come under its sway. About the only way to 
make people responsible in matters of morals is to induce 
them to practice responsibility in such matters. Neverthe- 
less, the most enthusiastic advocates of the honor system 
must recognize that in practice it has not always worked as 
effectively as it authors expected that it would. It has 
been found necessary, wherever it has been in operation, to 
supplement it with a system of student organization and 
self-government which, with its councils, its investigations, 
its court-like trials, and its rules for binding the student to 
become an informer on his fellow student, belies its assump- 
tion that the ‘“‘honor”’ of the individual can be depended on 
to control his conduct without any restraints or penalties 
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externally applied. Furthermore, it has been found that 
the student’s “‘sense of honor’”’ frequently fails to include 
within its scope matters which involve in a vital way the 
welfare of the college and of the student himself. In such 
cases, one of two things has happened: the standards in 
question have been written into the students’ recognized 
code of honor by the authorities of the college; or these 
standards have been the subjects of legislation and disci- 
pline from the maintenance and enforcement of which the 
students have been more or less excluded. Needless to 
say, both these procedures are foreign to the spirit and 
intent of the honor system as originally conceived. 

But if the honor system has in practice failed to measure 
up to the expectations of its authors, to what has this failure 
been due? Why has it been necessary to modify and supple- 
ment it in such fundamental ways? Numerous reasons, 
more or less superficial, and varying from locality to locality, 
might be cited as explanations. Back of all these explana- 
tions, however, is the fact that the individual which the 
honor system presupposes and with which it pretends to 
deal, is artificial and unreal. The student who is inherently 
a ‘‘gentleman” or a ‘‘man of honor,” or who is “morally 
responsible” in whatever situation he may be placed, is as 
unpsychological as the ‘‘sinner’’ presupposed by medieval 
theology or the pleasure-seeking individual presupposed by 
eighteenth century ethics and economics. These precon- 
ceptions of the student do not sufficiently take account of 
the social context in which the moral sense and ethical traits 
of the individual develop and express themselves. More 
particularly, a “‘sense of honor,” or “moral responsibility,” 
is a function of a social context involving numerous and 
complex factors; and any system of control whose applica- 
tion depends on the presence of these traits must include 
within its modus operandi a clear insight into what these 
factors are and adequate methods of making them effective. 

This discussion is more concerned with the former of 
these two conditions than with the latter. Our problem is: 
What are some of the factors which must be operative if the 
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honor system is successfully applied? It is obvious that 
some of these factors reach back into the former environ- 
ment, and even back into the heredity of the student. How 
the student will behave when put on his honor in college, 
how he will respond when thrown on his own responsibility, 
will depend in part on the hereditary and environmental 
forces which have combined to make him what he is. And 
this fact sets a limit to what can be accomplished in the way 
of student discipline through the honor system. The honor 
system can never be one hundred per cent effective because 
it has to deal with the student who is handicapped by defec- 
tive heredity and inadequate training as well as with the 
student whose heredity and training predispose him to re- 
spond to its demands. Aside from these factors which 
reach back into the heredity and early environment of the 
student, however, the conditions on which the applicability 
of the honor system depends are not impossible of realiza- 
tion, however remote they may at times seem to be. Let 
us see what these conditions are: 

In the first place, the standards of honor within the scope 
of action in which the honor system is to be applied must be 
well defined and generally recognized by the rank and file of 
the students. And in this connection it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the theoretical scope of the honor system 
and the actual scope within which it is practical to apply it. 
More particularly, the concept, ‘‘Honor,” which is funda- 
mental to the honor system originally meant ‘‘to esteem” 
or ‘‘to have high regard for.’”’ One of the earliest forms of 
social control was that of praise and blame. Men were 
praised, esteemed, honored who performed the actions es- 
sential to the group’s welfare in the most excellent manner. 
On the other hand, men whose actions either contributed 
nothing to the group’s welfare, or were inimical thereto, 
were blamed or ridiculed. Because man’s desire for praise 
and aversion to blame or ridicule is one of the most deep- 
seated and universal dispositions constituting his nature, 
honor and dishonor, as reflecting the attitudes of the group 
toward its members, were from the first powerful instru- 
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ments of social control. Later, ‘‘honor’’ came to stand for 
those traits of character which were most honorable, 1.e., 
most worthy of being honored or praised, as contributing the 
most to the common welfare; and dishonor came to denote 
those traits of a contrary nature. 

Now, if the view set forth above is correct, it must be 
obvious that ‘“‘honor”’ is a relative term. It always con- 
notes those standards of actions which, from the point of 
view of the welfare of a given group, are most worth while, 
7.€., are most conducive to the ends or purpose for which 
that group exists; the particular traits of character denoted 
by it in any particular group at any particular time, how- 
ever, will depend on the character of the group in question 
and on the character of the vital interests and activities of 
the group. For example, one of the precursors of our mod- 
ern state was the military or warrior group. The traits 
most essential to the purposes for which this group existed 
were courage, loyalty, and chivalry. These traits, there- 
fore, constituted the ‘“‘honor”’ of the members of this group. 
Another precursor of the state was the “‘town’’ or trading 
group. Among the members of this group, ‘“‘honor”’ came 
to designate such things as industriousness, sobriety, hon- 
esty, and fairness, because these were just the traits on whose 
presence and operation the welfare of craftsmen and traders 
depended. Incidentally, it is the imperfect assimilation of 
these two groups one to the other in our national life of to- 
day that accounts for much of the conflict and confusion 
centering about current moral standards. 

But what is the bearing of all this on the problem of the 
scope and operation of the honor system? Well, the most 
obvious implication would seem to be that the ‘‘honor”’ of 
those who live under this system has reference primarily, 
not to the abstract moral traits of certain individuals who 
just happen to be attending the same college and living on 
the same campus, but rather to those concrete standards of 
action which are most essential to the welfare of a college 
community of which such individuals are members. This 
being the case, it would seem arbitrary to single out some 
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one trait of character as constituting ‘“‘honor” under the 
honor system, however “honorable” the trait may be in 
non-academic groups, or even in academic groups, for that 
matter. To say that the honor system should operate only 
with reference to lying or cheating in relation to class-room 
activities is to presuppose a narrow and abstract con- 
ception of the vital interests and activities of a college 
group. These interests and activities are numerous and 
complex. They contemplate the welfare of the college 
community itself and the welfare of all those groups 
of which the college community is a fusion. Any stand- 
ard of action, then, which implicates the welfare of the 
college community or the more remote forms of welfare 
represented thereby is, according to our analysis, theo- 
retically, at least, a matter of honor. And the first problem 
which the leaders in student government must face is pre- 
cisely this: What interests and activities are fundamental 
to our welfare as students and as members of a college com- 
munity? For, having determined what it is that constitutes 
their welfare, they will then be in a position to consider a 
further problem, viz.: What standards of action are calcu- 
lated to best promote our welfare thus defined? The proper 
solution of this problem should define the theoretical scope 
of the honor system. Whether all the standards of action 
included within this scope can be treated as matters of 
honor and dealt with accordingly is a practical problem to be 
worked out in the light of practical considerations. 

These considerations have to do with the extent to which 
any action, however much it may implicate the welfare of 
the college community, is definitely recognized by the stu- 
dents as being a matter of honor. For the effectiveness of 
a standard or an ideal in controlling the behavior of the 
individual requires the public opinion of the whole body of 
students to reinforce it. It frequently happens that because 
of pressure brought to bear by college authorities, or be- 
cause of the personal influence of student leaders, standards 
are injected into the code of honor prevailing in a college 
concerning which the opinion and sentiment of the student 
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body as a whole have not become crystallized. In such 
cases, the enforcement of the standards in question is im- 
possible. And the evil effects growing out of situations of 
this kind are far-reaching. It isn’t merely that standards 
of action, vital to the welfare of the college community 
remain unenforced; this failure on the part of the student 
body to enforce any part of its code has a tendency to under- 
mine the students’ self-respect, to weaken their morale, and 
to cause them to become indifferent to those standards in 
their code about which they really have had convictions. 
To attempt to apply the honor system to actions which are 
not as yet considered as matters of honor by the rank and 
file of the students, then, is one of the surest ways to make 
it ineffective. On the other hand, as soon as any action is 
generally recognized as affecting in a vital way the welfare 
of the student body or the good name of the college, the 
extension of the honor system to apply to that action is 
likely to be regarded as a matter of course. For example, 
a body of students might not recognize drinking as being 
generally dishonorable, in which case, they would be unwill- 
ing to be placed on their honor with reference to it; and yet, 
they might be easily made to see that drinking during col- 
lege dances or just previously thereto, is to be regarded as 
pernicious, and hence, dishonorable, and is to be dealt with 
accordingly. Or, a student body as a whole might have no 
adverse convictions with regard to smoking, keeping late 
hours, or indulging in other forms of dissipation; and yet 
these same students might think it entirely appropriate for 
a squad of athletes during training to pledge themselves to 
refrain from these practices and might be willing to extend 
their code of honor to enforce such a pledge. 

And this suggests a second prerequisite to an effective 
application of the honor system in any college; namely, 
moral leadership within the student body of that college. 
For while it is true that the effectiveness of the honor system 
at any one time depends on restricting its application to 
those actions which are regarded by the student public as 
matters of honor, yet if it is to function adequately over a 
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period of years, the students’ code must adapt itself to 
changing conditions and must assimilate new standards and 
ideals as these articulate themselves in the give and take of 
college life. To this end there must be leaders gifted with 
insight, courage, and tact to mediate to the student public 
recognition and appreciation of such standards and ideals. 
But unfortunately, a sufficient premium is not always placed 
on moral leadership in the average American college. And 
this is due very largely to the disproportionate prestige and 
influence enjoyed by certain interests within the life of the 
college. The overtowering importance attached to inter- 
collegiate athletics is a case in point. The competition for 
athletic supremacy among the colleges is such that the 
exceptional athlete commands a following and exerts an 
influence that is out of all proportion to his real qualifica- 
tions for leadership. In student elections, for example, 
involving positions of trust and responsibility whose success- 
ful administration depends in no sense on physical prowess, 
the athlete, merely because he is such, too frequently is 
favored over his non-athletic competitor, however well 
qualified for the office in question the latter may be in all 
respects that matter. It is not implied, of course, that 
the athlete is necessarily lacking in real leadership; much 
less that his athletic interests and abilities are per se inimical 
to such leadership. The point is simply that the dispro- 
portionate importance attached to athletics in the student’s 
scale of values has the effect of narrowing the circles within 
the student body from which leaders are selected and of 
limiting the quality of leadership thus secured. 

And the prestige and influence enjoyed by the fraternity 
idea in college operates in somewhat the same way. The 
college fraternity is doubtless its own excuse for existing. 
But inasmuch as it is the college community that makes the 
fraternity as such possible, it would seem to be a matter of 
simple justice for the fraternity to repay the debt thus in- 
curred in whatever way is most appropriate to it. And 
when the fraternity’s standards are what they should be, and 
when these standards are lived up to in the selection and 
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training of its members, it should be in a position to repay 
this debt many times over in the quality and quantity of 
leadership which it furnishes. As a matter of fact, however, 
the fraternity frequently prefers the short and easy method 
of politics in the bad sense as a means of furnishing its quota 
of leaders. Men are put forward and supported for offices 
for no better reason than that they are representatives of 
fraternities and as such are somehow felt to be worthier of 
trust and responsibility than their less fortunate opponents. 
And the fraternity is not wholly, or even primarily, to 
blame for the restriction that is thus placed upon the sources 
of student leadership. The fault lies with the scale of 
values embedded within the traditions of American college 
life. The more ultimate reasons for the anomalies exhibited 
in this scale of values reflect conditions which reach beyond 
the confines of the college as such and raise problems with 
which this paper cannot concern itself. Suffice it to say 
that American colleges are sadly in need of moral leadership 
among its students, in connection with student government, 
as well as in other connections, and that before this need can 
be adequately met, there must be a ‘‘transvaluation of 
values” at certain important points within our college 
tradition. 

But there is at least one other thing that is needed if the 
honor system is to achieve its greatest usefulness in our col- 
leges: there must be more sympathetic and more intelligent 
co-operation on the part of the college authorities, and more 
particularly on the part of instructors. Instructors must 
come to realize once for all that the student’s ‘‘sense of 
honor” is a relative matter; that ‘moral responsibility ”’ is 
nothing more nor less than the capacity on the part of the 
individual to respond morally to certain stimulating condi- 
tions. That the individual is possessed of such a capacity 
is to his credit; and to believe in and depend on this capacity 
in relation to the control of his conduct, is to the credit of 
those who share these attitudes. But this should not blind 
us to the fact that the student’s moral capacities must be 
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appropriately and adequately stimulated if they are to 
issue into moral conduct. And in this connection the 
instructor and other college authorities owe the student a 
very definite obligation; they owe it to him, as far as in them 
lies, to create and maintain conditions favorable to honor- 
able, gentlemanly behavior. Character doesn’t grow in a 
vacuum. Neither does it thrive under conditions which 
place too great a strain on its powers of resistance. If it is 
to bear its best fruit, it must be planted in a congenial soil 
and must be nurtured by influences which reinforce its 
potentialities for good. The observation of the writer has 
been that wherever the honor system prevails too much 
is taken for granted in the way of abstract honor and a 
ready-made moral sense on the part of the students, and 
especially on the part of those students who are immature. 

The irregular conditions under which delinquent exami- 
nations or tests are sometimes given reflect these precon- 
ceptions all too clearly. It is assumed that because a group 
of students may be trusted not to cheat while taking a test 
without supervision, any single member of this group may 
be similarly trusted under similar circumstances. But 
isn’t such an assumption a case of the logical fallacy of 
division? The sense of honor ascribed to members of the 
group belongs to them not so much as separate and distinct 
individuals; it belongs to them as members of the group whose 
common interests, ideals, and traditions are just the con- 
ditions which are calculated to evoke and encourage moral 
responsibility or honorable behavior. It frequently hap- 
pens that certain individuals share these interests, ideals, 
and traditions to such an extent as not to need the presence 
and support of their group, or any part of it, in situations 
involving their honor. And whenever an instructor gives a 
test to a student alone in his class room, he must no doubt 
assume that this is the case. But to give a student a test to 
take in his own room and at his convenience; or to give him 
a series of problems in mathematics, let us say, to be solved 
during a period of several days without aid from any source 
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whatever, and to permit him to know that the results of his 
work are to have a crucial bearing on his class standing, 
would almost seem to be a case of tempting providence. 
And the instructor who views the matter in this light and 
governs himself accordingly does not thereby show himself 
lacking in idealism, or faith in human nature. Neither does 
he intentionally or unintentionally impugn the actuality of 
student honor or do violence to the principles underlying the 
honor system. He merely recognizes that the honor of 
students, as well as of human beings in general, is not an 
abstract, ready-made trait which operates automatically in 
any situation regardless of circumstances; but that this 
trait is a function of numerous and complex factors, and is 
therefore always relative to such factors. His insistence 
that work involving the student’s honor shall be done under 
controlled conditions is rather an expression of his interest 
in and regard for the particular student with whom he may 
be dealing and of his determination that this student shall 
have the benefit of just those circumstances which are most 
favorable to the right kind of response to the expectations 
of the student’s instructors, his fellow students, and his own 
better self. 

We are familiar with the dictum, accepted in some quar- 
ters, that a government owes it to its people to force them to 
be free. No doubt it is a contradiction in terms to speak of 
forcing a people to be moral. And it is possible that in some 
respects we are now reaping the fruits of not having suffi- 
ciently distinguished the spheres of legislation and morals. 
At any rate, this is the belief of many thoughtful and 
conscientious people. On all sides we hear it preached that 
interference and prohibitions will never make moral citizens. 
But this ethical brand of laissez faire can easily be carried 
too far. It is the opinion of the writer that it is carried too 
far in many cases in relation to our college discipline. And 
if this statement is warranted at all it would seem to apply 
not only to class-room matters in the manner described 
above, but also to matters of personal morals. College 
authorities cannot force their charges to be moral, but they 
certainly owe it to them to create and maintain conditions 
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as favorable as possible to moral behavior. A fair chance 
of being his best self is the least that the student can demand 
of his college; and until this chance is afforded him, it is 
worse than mockery to depend on his ‘‘honor”’ or ‘‘moral 
sense’’ as means of controlling his behavior. 
JOsEPH Roy GEIGER. 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary. 
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JOURNALISM, ETHICS, AND COMMON SENSE. 
VICTOR S. YARROS. 


EVERAL books and many articles have been published 
lately on the far from fresh subject of journalistic 
ethics—or, rather, the lack of ethical standards and prin- 
ciples in contemporary journalism. Some writers have not 
hesitated to indict the entire newspaper business—or 
profession—on such charges as deliberate suppression of 
certain kinds of news, distortion of news actually published, 
studied unfairness toward certain classes, political organiza- 
tions and social movements, systematic catering to power- 
ful groups of advertisers, brazen and vicious ‘‘faking,’’ and 
reckless disregard of decency, proportion and taste for the 
sake of increased profits. Other writers have been more 
moderate and have recognized that there are three species 
of newspapers—good, intelligent, honest newspapers, mor- 
ally pernicious and intellectually contemptible newspapers, 
and colorless, indifferent, innocuous newspapers. 

The latter group of writers is clearly right, of course. 
Only puerile or hopelessly prejudiced ‘‘radicals”’ seriously 
assert that every ‘‘capitalistic’’ newspaper—and we hardly 
have any other type—is depraved, malicious, cynical, and 
commits daily sins innumerable because of its desire to 
shield injustice and wrong-doing and to prevent well- 
intentioned and reasonable men and women from learning 
the full truth regarding the iniquities of the present social 
order. No thoughtful newspaper man of experience, no 
sane outside observer even, will entertain so childish a view 
for a moment.! On the other hand, it is not to be denied 





1 Nore: That our newspapers are “capitalistic,” in the sense that they 
represent and reflect the opinions and sentiments of the present social and 
economic order, is of course true. Even the majority of the Trade Union 
organs are capitalistic, for they do not attack the foundations and essential 
features of the present order. All the farmers’ papers outside of North 
Dakota are capitalistic in the same sense. These are natural and understand- 
able facts. Very few Americans believe in Socialism or any other theoretical 
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that something 7s ‘‘rotten”’ in Denmark, or in the republic 
of newspapers, for there are too many newspapers of the 
objectionable and noxious species. And it is this fact—the 
quantitative fact, the number of undesirable and demoraliz- 
ing newspapers—that gives rise to the newspaper problem. 

For it must be obvious to intelligent persons that if the 
newspaper profession had no more charlatans, quacks and 
unethical practitioners than Law, Medicine, Politics, to 
mention no others, there would be no special newspaper 
problem, but only another phase of the broad and perma- 
nent problem of human conduct—of securing conformity 
to certain recognized and even professed ethical standards. 

The case of the modern newspaper publisher or editor 
who sincerely desires to adhere to decent standards is very 
different from that of the reputable physician, or reputable 
lawyer, or clean, high-minded statesman, who makes war 
on dishonesty and humbug in his profession. The law and 
public opinion are potent allies of the latter; they do little 
or nothing for the former. Not only are there too many 
yellow and irresponsible newspapers, but the superior 
species of newspapers deem discretion, or silence, the better 
part of valor and make no effort worthy of the name to 
cleanse and fumigate the Augean stables in their domain. 
Complaints against the ordinary offences of newspapers 
against morals, taste, conscience and reason are heard only 
in advanced reform circles or in private homes. Only an 
extraordinary ‘‘fake’’ provokes public comment or news- 
paper protest. Such facts as these point to a lower morale 
than we normally demand of the liberal professions. 

Are, perchance, the ideals and standards held up by the 





substitute for capitalism. There is no necessity for any deliberate conspiracy 
to shield capitalism or misrepresent and libel the radical ‘“‘isms.’”’ No such 
conspiracy exists even in the storm-centers of reform agitation. The men who 
control and direct the Press are perfectly sincere in their policies, though many 
of them are doubtless ignorant. Most of them cannot imagine any social 
order different from the present one, and cannot take any radical ‘‘ism”’ seri- 
ously. What is reprehensible in their conduct is ascribable not to any con- 
scious determination to defend and protect the present order, but to environ- 
ment, habits of thought, routine, vague sympathies and antipathies, and fear of 
offending advertisers or large groups of readers. 
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thoughtful and cultured to the newspaper profession too 
high, too difficult of realization? Do the critics of the 
Press expect too much of average human nature in that 
particular sphere? 

The answers to these queries are scarcely open to doubt. 
No Utopian perfection is preached to the newspapers. The 
things, positive and negative, demanded of them are very 
far from being beyond their reach. All that is desiderated 
may be summed up in one formula, ‘‘ Reasonable accuracy, 
reasonable impartiality, reasonable regard for the rules of 
fair dealing and reasonable efficiency in handling and pre- 
senting news and comments.’”’ What is there especially 
‘difficult’ about any of these desiderata? 

No; ‘“‘impossibility”’ or ‘‘difficulty”’ will not explain the 
grave shortcomings of many of our newspapers. 

What is the explanation? 

Perhaps one root of the trouble lies in the fact that the 
newspaper, as a rule, is supported not by its readers, but by 
its advertisers. ‘‘Circulation”’ is regarded as a means to an 
end—the procuring of profitable contracts with the big 
advertisers and the capture of a host of small advertisers. 
The subscriber or reader does not pay a ‘‘living”’ price for 
his morning or evening newspaper. He is the beneficiary 
of indirect subsidies, the advertisers being the subsidizers. 
The inevitable result is that the advertisers have too much 
influence with publishers and editors, and the readers too 
little. Sometimes this undue influence of the advertiser is 
exerted frankly and even brutally, but more often it is used 
indirectly and discreetly. The writer of these lines was 
once shown a letter from a great firm, whose advertising 
patronage was extremely valuable, to a publisher of a 
conservative-liberal daily newspaper, in which the latter’s 
tolerably fair and decent editorial attitude toward organized 
labor was querulously criticised and the intimation point- 
edly conveyed that so long as that attitude was maintained 
no advertising contracts need be expected from that house. 
Such instances may be exceptional, but they are none 
the less significant. What one firm ventures to set down 
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on paper, many feel and contrive to express in less crude 
ways. 

It is hardly necessary to labor the proposition that a 
newspaper dependent for its ‘“‘bread-and-butter” on its 
subscribers and readers, not on the advertisers, would study 
the leanings and sentiments of the former rather than of 
the latter. Readers, as a rule, demand the news, and even 
if a certain element of the public dislikes certain news and 
would gladly see it suppressed, it does not actively resent 
the publication of such unpalatable items. The general 
public has not been educated to demand, or expect, special 
consideration for its prejudices or ideas. Moreover, it 
knows that it is too heterogeneous and divided to agree 
upon any question that is at all complex or new, while those 
who seek to control newspaper policies ‘‘ know exactly what 
they want,’’ to use the expressive phrase of the late Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa, and have very definite orders or hints to 
give. 

Independence of advertisers, however, though a basic 
necessity, would not of itself solve the newspaper problem. 
It would constitute only the first step toward that solution, 
though a very important step. For newspapers free to give 
the news fully and impartially, and free to express their real 
opinions regarding the developments of the day, would soon 
begin to attract a type and variety of men very different 
from the average publisher or editor-in-chief of our period. 
After all, personality largely determines standards. No 
profession or business can rise higher than the character of 
the men who dominate it and function init. High-minded, 
upright, self-respecting, cultured, morally sensitive persons 
will be governed by one set of principles; men of low ambi- 
tions and ignoble motives, and men of little education and 
less culture will establish and maintain standards that will 
inevitably reflect such traits and characteristics. 

Too many men in the newspaper business are of the latter 
kind and type. They are publishers and editors of news- 
papers because they expect to make money by building up 
huge circulations and corresponding advertising patronage; 
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or because they have political axes to grind; or because they 
have inherited ‘‘good properties” and do not care to sur- 
render control of them to outsiders; or because they like 
the excitement and the sense of power afforded by the 
ownership of ‘‘an organ of opinion.” The intellectually 
and morally fit editor or publisheris notoriously a rare excep- 
tion to-day. What sort of newspapers can one expect 
G priori under such a state of affairs? 

It is often said that only millionaires are able to start or 
acquire newspapers nowadays. ‘This is true only of the 
bigger newspapers in metropolitan cities. In the smaller 
cities and towns a newspaper is still very far from being 
“a millionaire’s proposition.’”’ One wonders why young 
college men and women of ideas and ideals do not gravitate 
toward the newspaper business, which presents so many 
alluring opportunities of service and of leadership—civic, 
ethical, literary, industrial and artistic. We hear that the 
liberal professions are overcrowded, and that the educated 
young men and women are compelled to take inferior jobs 
in which their discipline and attainments count for little and 
in which there is no possibility of growth. Why should 
not educated young men and women aspire to capture the 
newspaper business—making their ‘‘drive’’ first against the 
smaller communities that are poorly or indifferently served 
by their respective newspapers? 

It is true, of course, that many college graduates seek and 
obtain newspaper positions as reporters, special writers, 
correspondents, editorial writers and critics of books, plays, 
musical performances and the like. But, alas, what hap- 
pens to the great majority of these? Do they elevate 
journalistic standards? Let the facts answer! 

One of the gravest evils in American journalism is that 
which the more intelligent and serious newspaper writers 
themselves do not hesitate to characterize as ‘‘ prostitution.” 
One is often shocked at hearing correspondents, reporters, 
critics or commentators on the news candidly and brutally 
speak of themselves as intellectual prostitutes. What they 
mean, of course, is that they write contrary to their own 
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opinions, sentiments and knowledge of facts. Reporters 
color and distort the news; correspondents ‘‘editorialize” 
in their dispatches and give the managing editors just what 
they think, or what the publisher thinks, the readers ought 
to have. The men whose duty it is to interpret events and 
developments and to apply guiding principles to public 
questions express not their own ideas, but those of the pro- 
prietors. it not infrequently happens that the opinion 
strongly and even aggressively expressed in a newspaper is 
condemned or ridiculed literally by every one else in the 
establishment, from the managing editor down to the bright 
office boy. It is the opinion entertained by the publisher, 
and he orders it expressed. He dictates the ‘‘policy”’ of his 
paper, and he never asks or cares what his employes who 
write and edit the paper think of his policies. They are all 
‘hired men’’; they are paid to take orders and carry them 
out. 

Many newspaper men know, to give a few examples, that 
free traders write protection editorials; that Democrats 
write Republican editorials and Republicans Democratic 
editorials; that earnest radicals write conservative editori- 
als; that advocates of public ownership write what they 
believe to be fallacious and dishonest stuff in opposition to 
that policy; that pacifists write militaristic editorials, and 
so on. 

Now, can one imagine that a really sincere and enlight- 
ened publisher mindful of his opportunities and responsi- 
bilities to the public would encourage and invite such 
‘prostitution?’ Would he not take pains to surround 
himself with assistants and subordinates who share his 
opinions and are glad to expound them? 

In Europe, where each political faction, group or school, 
has its organs, it is the rule that only adherents of a given 
school or group, anxious propagandists and partisans, shall 
be permitted to write and report for the organ of that school. 
Thus in France royalists do not write for republican papers, 
nor individualists for socialist organs, nor centrists for 
leftist newspapers. This may not argue superior honesty 
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and integrity, but it does argue superior method, higher 
efficiency, better management. Why should not the 
American editor or publisher value intellectual integrity 
and honesty in his employes? Why should he create 
conditions that make for cynicism, flippancy, contemptuous 
treatment of journalism and journalists by the cleverest 
practitioners of the profession? 

The answer is, doubtless, that publishers and editors 
reflect the moral tone of the general American environment. 
Public opinion, even educated opinion, is not at all disposed 
to frown on persons who violate their own opinions and 
sentiments by writing for newspapers of a party or group 
opposed to their own. Our Schools of Journalism—of 
which there are now a goodly number—have courses on 
ethics, yet they are not known to enjoin their students not 
to write contrary to their own beliefs. Society has so much 
respect for property and so little for intellect and the spirit 
that it assumes, as a matter of course, that men without 
capital will take orders from men with capital and forget 
that they have minds and consciences of theirown. When 
a publisher says, ‘‘This is my paper and I expect all my 
employes to obey me and even to anticipate my wishes,” 
no one finds this utterance in the least unnatural. In such 
an atmosphere, perhaps, the development of a high ethical 
standard in journalism is scarcely to be expected. 

Are we, then, in a vicious circle? Is there no hope for 
reform in newspaperdom in the directions where improve- 
ment is so urgently needed? 

The writer of these lines has elsewhere advocated co-op- 
erative and temporarily endowed journalism. No other 
practicable remedy isin sight. It is idle to propose munic- 
ipal, county, state or national newspapers. Even Mr. 
William J. Bryan is only suggesting a national weekly 
bulletin, to be published under bi-partisan, or nonpartisan, 
direction, for the purpose of presenting all sides of national 
issues. Such a bulletin might serve a useful function, but 
it would not take the place of the complete and wide-awake 
newspaper which all sorts and conditions of men have 
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learned to demand. The only feasible alternative to pri- 
vate and capitalistic ownership and control of newspapers is 
co-operative ownership and management, with subsidies, 
for a period at least, from persons of wealth, vision and 
sympathy. But pending the application of this remedy in 
any part of the country, the appeal must be to those ele- 
ments of the great reading public that are acutely conscious 
of newspaper shortcomings and justly discontented with 
things as they are in contemporary journalism. These 
elements are not doing much—if anything— to make their 
discontent effective. They grumble, they rail, they swear, 
but they take no action designed to persuade editors and 
publishers that their ways require mending. Labor, 
advanced social groups, fair-minded persons who merely 
ask for impartiality, accuracy and care in the handling of 
the news, and for sincerity in commenting upon it, should 
be far more vocal than they are in their opposition to injust- 
ice, slovenliness, inefficiency and ignorance in journal- 
ism. They may have to ‘‘take” and read a paper they 
dislike simply because no choice is presented to them in 
their own community; but they can protest and object far 
more often than they do to instances of bad faith, ‘‘faking,”’ 
falsification, vulgar sensationalism. They can make the 
publisher uncomfortable and uneasy. They can ‘“‘put the 
fear of God” into him by protests and corrections. 

After all, let me repeat, that which is demanded by 
integrity and common sense of the modern newspaper is 
far from being difficult of realization. There is no rational 
objection to the most aggressive partisanship on the edi- 
torial page, provided it be honest, for Tories have the same 
rights as Liberals and Radicals. There is decided objection 
to false pretences and to deliberate distortion of facts. 
There is decided objection to discrimination and favoritism 
in the news. There is decided objection to misstatements, 
to garbled and misleading statements. 

Take two or three examples. A strike takes place. The 
editor may not approve of or sympathize with the strikers. 
He is within his rights in expressing such disapproval or 
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lack of sympathy. But in reporting the affair he should, 
and can easily, give daily both sides; he can obtain labor 
statements and publish them alongside of the employers’ 
statements. He can give as much space to labor as to 
capital. 

A Radical meeting is announced. The editor can assign 
the task of reporting it to a competent and honest person 
with instructions to treat the meeting seriously and fairly. 

An important bill is under consideration in congress or 
the state legislature. The editor can get intelligent and 
honest reports of the progress of the bill, seek interviews 
with its proponents and opponents, and keep the reader 
informed of the vicissitudes undergone by the measure 
without bias or malice. At the same time he is quite free 
to comment upon the bill as he sees fit. 

Now, what is there that is extravagant in these illustra- 
tive propositions? What editor dowered with elementary 
decency and common sense would venture to challenge 
them? 

Democracies, says James Bryce, are what their leaders 
make them. Masses can be educated upward or down- 
ward. Newspapers, in the aggregate, possess more power 
than the political leaders clothed with brief authority. 
To-day, as Carlyle said long ago, ‘‘the able editor is king.” 
Newspapers make and mar public men. They impose 
policies. They can add cubits to the moral stature of whole 
communities, and they can degrade and vulgarize com- 
munities. We know unhappily what mischief and evil 
newspapers are able to inflict by pandering to prejudices, 
hatreds and jealousies. We know what allies, or instru- 
ments, of political knaves and demagogues newspapers often 
are. It is not too much to say, paraphrasing Bryce, that 
democracies are what the newspapers make them. 

But in every community there are groups and unorgan- 
ized forces that might powerfully counteract the sinister 
and vicious influences of noxious journalism, and in the 
long run modify many of the newspapers themselves in the 
right direction. If the vigilance of free men is the price of 
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liberty, the vigilance of upright, earnest, broad-minded, 
clean men is the price of wholesome social life generally. 
Democratic communities must learn to insist on high 
standards in journalism, and to support newspapers that 
maintain such standards or strive to rise to them. The 
good newspapers should be supported and commended; the 
vicious and dangerous ones boycotted and sternly con- 
demned on all suitable occasions. Dishonesty, unfairness, 
stupidity, cynical flippancy, inefficiency in journalism 
should always be rebuked and held up to the censure of the 
enlightened and decent elements. The particular victims 
of newspaper bias and newspaper incompetence, by the 
way, are too prone to start inadequate rival newspapers of 
their own that, alas, imitate the bad practices of their 
formidable competitors. This is not the road to reform. 
Journals of protest should be free from all the vices they are 
supposed to protest against. They should be accurate, 
fair, exact, sane. The qualities that are offensive in so- 
called capitalist papers are equally offensive, to the judicious 
and impartial, in reform or radical organs. 

However, the labor or reform newspapers, at the best, 
will not take the place of the true newspapers. These are 
now a necessary of civilized existence. The community is 
entitled to good, adequate, dignified, honorable newspapers, 
and it will get them when it develops a sufficient minority 
and worthy leadership that will demand them and brook 
no denial. Millionaires will not come to the rescue and 
establish the type of newspapers needed and’ possible. 
Democracies must solve their own problems by co-opera- 
tion, education and moral pressure. 

Victor S. YARROS. 


Hutu Hovse, CxHicago. 
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THE BOUNDARIES OF SOCIETY. 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 


PROPOSE to speak about society in this paper without 

attempting to give a true definition of the term. Asa 
philosopher my first care should be to give a true definition 
of society, but I am approaching the subject here rather 
from the point of view of the scientist than of the philoso- 
pher. I wish to point out certain facts about the nature 
of society, and certain implications that follow out of these 
facts, rather than to define society. 

But the thought will occur, How can we talk about the 
nature of society and draw inferences from that nature 
before we have discovered the true definition of society? 
How can we talk about something when we cannot define 
what we are talking about? But that is the very paradox 
of science: it is always talking about things that it can- 
not define. Biology is the science of life. What is life? 
Chemistry is the science of matter. What is matter? 
Physics is the science of force and motion. What is force 
or motion? In fact, science could be distinguished from 
philosophy almost by this one particular. Philosophy is 
always trying to find out what it is talking about with the 
result that it says very little, while science says a great 
deal, but it does not know what it is about. In spite of 
being myself a philosopher, I have at present somewhat of 
the scientist’s attitude and wish to say something even at 
the risk of not knowing what it is about. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to give a true definition 
of society, but only a working definition. The distinction 
between the two is enormous. A true definition should 
be unambiguous and exact. A working definition should 
within limits always be ambiguous. The aim of the one 
is to fit its object; the aim of the other is to fit the men 
studying the object, men often of widely differing opinions. 
The one is a careful survey; the other a mere gesture, as 
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much as to say the object lies somewhere over there. The 
one is an ideal to be striven for; the other a mere tool to 
be used until its usefulness is over, then to be discarded for 
a better. 

Such a working definition of the term, society, we need 
for our purposes, and I propose the following: A society is a 
unit of co-operation. I believe nearly all sociologists though 
widely disagreed among themselves could accept this as a 
working definition. What it states without ambiguity are 
points that are generally agreed upon by all to be charac- 
teristics of society; what it leaves ambiguous are the 
countless points at issue. 

All are agreed that a society is some sort of unity con- 
stituted by some sort of activity by individuals of some 
sort. The word, unit, implies that unity; and the word, 
co-operation, implies an activity of individuals. It is 
furthermore generally agreed that society is a vital phe- 
nomenon, that the individuals constituting it must be 
living individuals. The word, co-operation, has with us, 
I believe, rather that connotation: only living beings can 
truly be said to co-operate. At any rate, let it so be in- 
terpreted, for I shall not attempt to consider a molecule as 
a society of atoms. Again, it is generally agreed that a 
society is for the mutual benefit of the individuals that 
constitute it. The word, co-operation, has also that con- 
notation, I believe. Again, it is generally agreed that 
purely accidental occurrences of mutual benefit do not 
create a society, as when men throw rubbish about a camp 
and scavengers devour it. At least as long as the mutual 
benefit is accidental no social phenomenon occurs. I 
believe there is even some such connotation as this in the 
word, co-operation, a feeling that true co-operation must 
be purposeful in some sense. All in all, it seems to be 
generally agreed that a society is a unity constituted by the 
purposeful activity of living organisms for the mutual bene- 
fit of one another. Further than this there does not seem 
to be any general agreement, and all of this, it appears to me, 
is implied in saying that society is a unit of co-operation. 
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What a unit of co-operation definitely implies I have 
enumerated. What it leaves ambiguous no man could 
enumerate. I will mention just a few of the ambiguous 
points to give some conception of the unutterable vagueness 
of this definition, of its miserable hopelessness from a purely 
philosophical point of view. 

It gives no clue as to whether a society must have a 
definite duration. If I meet a strange lady in a narrow 
passage and I turn to one side and she turns to the other 
and we pass never to see each other again, did we for that 
brief fraction of a minute create a new society, and was it 
almost as soon as made dissolved forever? Our definition 
will not say. Does society extend into the past and future 
as well as across the present? Are our forefathers who did 
many things for us, and are our children and grandchildren 
yet unborn for whom we are doing many things, are these 
members of our society? If so, how far into the past and 
how far into the future does our present society extend? 
Are slaves a part of society? If so, are domestic animals? 
And if so, are vegetables? Are what I like to call ‘‘social 
relics” —1.e., mills, railroads, ships, telegraph lines, wire- 
less systems, buildings, works of art, books in which the 
knowledge of society is stored, and the enormous mass of 
such things so characteristic of modern civilization—are 
these in any sense, as Spencer said they were, parts of 
society? Does society imply a conscious unity? If so, 
what shall we say of the so-called insect societies of ants 
and wasps and bees? If not, what shall we say of those 
strange harmonies of nature, dozens of which have been 
discovered, such as the relation between the flower and the 
bee, and which have recently been summed up in the name, 
symbiosis? Do these constitute a social relation or not? 
Above all, does society involve an overindividual unity 
that is something more than the unity of the sum of 
individuals that compose it? And if so, what is the nature 
and extent of that unity? 

These are some of the questions that our working defini- 
tion leaves unanswered. I mention them that there may be 
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no doubt of the type of definition I am employing. I am 
not attempting to present a true definition that shall be 
exact and unambiguous. Iam merely assuming a working 
definition for the sake of bringing out certain facts with 
their implications. My attitude is that of the scientist 
rather than that of the philosopher. 

According to our working definition, then, co-operation 
is the differentia of society, the extent of co-operation indi- 
cates the extent of a society, and where co-operation 
ends there is the boundary of a society. Now I wish to 
examine certain important concepts involved in social 
structure, and to call attention to a law that seems to 
govern social changes. These will be the facts I wish to 
bring out. Then I will draw the implications. 

Societies are constructed on two plans. Suppose we call 
them the concentric and intersectional plans. The con- 
centric plan involves a system of societies in which each 
successive society has an ever widening membership and an 
ever widening authority. The readiest example of this is a 
government; for example, our system of town, county, 
state, and federal government. But a better example is an 
army with its squad, company, regiment, brigade, and 
division. The fundamental characteristic of this type of 
society is that the purposes about which each lower society 
in the system is formed are a means to the purposes of each 
higher society. Thus the purposes which a squad co- 
operates in carrying out are a means to the purposes of a 
company, and these in turn are a means to the purposes 
of a regiment, and so on up. The means and end relation 
which binds this type of society together implies as its 
converse a more obvious characteristic, viz., that each 
higher society in the system has authority over each lower 
one. Thus the division has authority over the brigade, the 
brigade over the regiment, the regiment over the company, 
and so on. I need not amplify these two characteristics 
of the concentric society. Everyone is familiar with what 
I am referring to. 

But it is evident that there are great differences between 
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one concentric society and another. There is a striking 
difference, for example, between the organization of our 
army and that of our government, and yet both are con- 
centric societies. What is that difference? It is the dif- 
ference in the degree of centralization in the two societies. 
Now the two extremes of centralization are, on the one 
hand, such a thoroughgoing organization as an army, and, 
on the other, such a social arrangement as Kropotkin and 
Tolstoi have desired. As social organization approaches 
the type of the army we call it centralized; as it approaches 
the type of anarchy, we call it decentralized. 

Upon analysis it turns out that this difference depends 
ultimately upon the distribution of authority in the system. 
In the ideal centralized society, all the authority of the 
whole system is concentrated in the highest society of the 
system. In an army all the authority is concentrated in 
the hands of the commander in chief who represents in his 
person the army as a whole. What he commands must 
be obeyed without question by every lesser society in the 
system whether it is the division, regiment, or squad. 
None of the lesser societies in the system have any rights 
whatever. There are no regimental rights nor divisional 
rights. The army as a whole is the only society in the 
system that has any rights and these are all concentrated 
in the hands of the commander in chief who represents the 
whole army. 

It is obviously quite different with our government. 
The federal government has certain rights, but there are 
also state rights, county rights, and town rights, and the 
federal government has no authority whatever over these. 
In short, the authority is not concentrated in the highest 
society of the system, but is distributed through the system. 
Or to put it another way, the state co-operates in certain 
purposes which are not necessarily a means to the purposes 
of the federal government, and the county co-operates in 
certain purposes that are not necessarily a means to the 
purposes of the state, and similarly with other lesser socie- 
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ties in the system. The system still remains concentric, 
because there is a sufficient group of purposes in each 
lesser society which are a means to the purposes of the 
higher societies to hold the whole system together. 
But just as soon as the authority begins to be distributed 
through the different levels of a concentric system, just 
so soon decentralization begins, the extreme of which is the 
absence of all authority, or what is known as anarchy. 

Another name that is frequently given to this authority 
when political matters are under discussion, is sovereignty. 
And it is patent that the nature of sovereignty is very 
different in a decentralized society from what it is in a 
centralized one. 

And while I am speaking of decentralization, I want to 
make sure it is not being confused with democracy. Democ- 
racy is the rule of the people; decentralization is the dis- 
tribution of authority or sovereignty through the different 
levels of a concentric system. The two concepts are en- 
tirely different. We may have centralized democracy as 
in the idea of state socialism. And we may have decen- 
tralization without democracy, as was the case under the 
feudal régime in France. The king of France represented a 
higher concentric level of society than his barons but he had 
very little authority over them, yet at the same time the 
people of France had no voice in their government. Never- 
theless, while democracy and decentralization mean quite 
different things, there is a strong tendency for democracy 
to follow upon decentralization, and for absolutism to 
follow upon centralization. 

Opposed to concentric societies and cutting across them 
are intersectional societies. The characteristic of these is 
that they exist within a concentric system, yet the purposes 
about which they are formed are not means to the purposes 
of the system. For example, clubs, churches, political 
parties, business corporations, labor unions, and thejlike 
within our government are intersectional societies. The 
government has power of restraint over them, but no 
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authority. It can tell them what they shall not do, but 
not what they shall do; and whether they exist or not is a 
matter of indifference. 

The existence of intersectional societies implies a certain 
field of endeavor not brought under the authority of the 
government. Consequently, ina perfect centralized society 
such as we find in the idea of state socialism there would be 
no intersectional societies whatever, because there would 
be no air left for them to breathe. On the other hand, in a 
decentralized system there is bound to be a buzzing swarm 
of active intersectional societies. 

Where there are many intersectional societies, we have 
the maximum of competition. Where we have highly or- 
ganized centralization, we have the maximum of efficiency. 
Intersectional and concentric societies, therefore, are some- 
what opposed. But obviously an intersectional society 
may in its internal structure be concentric and highly 
centralized, as is the case in all big modern business cor- 
porations. 

Now I think we can get a broad view of social structure. 
It always seems to me like an enormous spider’s web with 
wide embracing concentric threads spreading out in every 
direction, and across these thousands of radiating threads 
and other threads criss-crossing in every direction in 
desperate confusion and in most unspiderlike fashion. 
These threads are the boundaries of societies. 

That being the structure of society, I will now state what 
appears to be the law of social change. It is this: The 
greater the power of a society and the less the pressure of en- 
vironment, the larger the society and the more decentralized. 

This law includes four terms, each one of which needs 
definition—power of society, pressure of environment, 
largeness of society, and decentralization. Let us begin 
with the last of these terms and work backwards. I have 
already explained what I mean by decentralization. 

By largeness of society I mean the number of individual 
organisms that make it up. I do not mean the amount of 
territory it covers, nor the number of subordinate societies 
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it includes, but simply the number of individual organisms 
it includes, the number a census would give. The largeness 
of Great Britain is the sum of the populations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and of all the colonies. 

By environment I mean the whole mass of external 
forces social or physical which have an influence upon 
society. Its social environment would be all the societies 
that are not included within the society in question and 
yet come in contact with it. The social environment of any 
modern nation is all other modern nations. The social 
environment of any modern industrial corporation within a 
nation is the government that has power of restraint over 
it, other industrial corporations and in fact other inter- 
sectional societies of any kind within the nation that come 
in contact with it, and possibly other nations and inter- 
sectional societies within those other nations. In short, 
the social environment of a society is all societies beyond its 
boundaries that have an influence upon it. The physical 
environment is all physical forces that have an influence 
upon it—climate, geography, natural resources, food supply, 
etc., etc. 

Now, by pressure of environment I mean the tendency 
of these forces to be destructive to the society. Two socie- 
ties concerned with similar purposes so situated that they 
have to seek the satisfaction of these purposes from a com- 
mon field when the supply in that field is limited, two such 
societies are bound to exert strong pressure on one another. 
When two such societies exist under a government that has 
restraint over them, we call the conflict that results com- 
petition; when they are under no restraint, we call the 
conflict the struggle for existence. 

In the absence of a social environment, however, a 
society still feels forces pressing upon its life, and these are 
purely physical—extreme cold, poor soil, constant danger 
of floods or voleanic eruptions, insufficient food supply and 
the daily possibility of famine. All of these forces tend to 
destroy a society, and these and a thousand like them 
constitute the physical environment. 
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By power of society I mean something rather complex. 
It includes a physical element and a psychological element. 
Its physical element is what the economists call capital. 
Its psychological element is the knowledge and enterprise 
of its people. If it is asked what specifically are capital, 
knowledge, and enterprise, I answer those are questions for 
the philosopher to answer. He may define them at the 
same time that he defines society. 

In the power of a society, however, I do not include the 
natural resources of the territory on which the society lives. 
That goes into the physical environment. Nor do I in- 
clude the size of the society nor its social organization. 

The power of society is the internal outward pushing 
force, the pressure of environment is the external inward 
pushing force, and these two forces interacting determine 
the constitution of a society, its size and its organization. 
That is the essence of the law of social change I gave. 
The greater the power of a society and the less the pressure 
of environment, the larger the society and the more decen- 
tralized. 

Let me take a fictitious example to give some concep- 
tion of how the law works. Suppose a large number of 
people were placed on a South Sea Island, and that there 
was plenty of fruit and fish to be had and no other people 
within reach. Under those circumstances our people on 
the island would live with practically no social organization 
whatever, because there would be no environmental pres- 
sure. Even the family organization would be very weak 
under such conditions. But at the same time and for the 
very same reason the size of our society would rapidly in- 
crease. The result is that soon it would have to face the 
problem of food supply, and immediately environment 
would begin to exert a pressure. To meet this pressure the 
individuals of our society would have to begin to cultivate 
the soil and to fish in ways somewhat different from their 
old haphazard methods. But obviously everybody would 
want to cultivate the best soil and fish in the best fishing 
grounds. Squabbles would arise, the inevitable result of 
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which would be some sense of private property with some 
recognition of an authority that could enforce the observ- 
ance of property rights. At the same time the problem of 
the care of children would begin to grow acute and would 
be solved either by rapid depopulation and a return to the 
old social status (which is unlikely, for if the maternal in- 
stinct were weak enough to allow of that, the chances are 
the society would soon annihilate itself altogether), or, if 
depopulation did not take place, there would have to 
develop some strong form of family organization. Now 
with private property, the sense of authority, and family, 
our society would have acquired a considerable degree of 
organization. 

But the population would still continue to increase. 
The pressure of environment would consequently become 
stronger and stronger. There would be only one way for 
our society to meet this increasing pressure and that is by 
still better organization, by greater centralization. And 
this process of greater and greater centralization would 
continue up to the limit of the power of our society—i.e. up 
to the limit of its intelligence and enterprise. But finally 
that limit would be reached. Then there would be just 
two alternatives. One would be to have imbedded in their 
organization some means of disposing of their superfluous 
population such as infanticide for certain classes of cases, 
and celibacy for certain classes of cases, the killing of their 
infirm, and the like. Within limits these and similar 
things can be done and have been done in many primitive 
tribes. But it involves a highly centralized society under 
a tremendous environmental pressure to permit these 
things to be done successfully, because such practices 
violate the fundamental instincts of social growth—the 
maternal instinct and the sexual instinct—without which 
in great strength the society could not exist at all. Yet 
without the sanction of these practices, there would be 
only one alternative for our society to look forward to and 
that would be its own destruction. That destruction 
would not mean the annihilation of all its members, but it 
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would mean an explosion sooner or later in which our 
society would be shattered into fragments, and each frag- 
ment would start out as an independent society. For a 
society is like a worm: you cut it in pieces, and each piece 
marches off a little stunned but quite lively. 

And now we have a new situation. For now each 
society has to meet the pressure not only of a physical 
environment but of a social environment composed of the 
numerous other small societies about it. And then begins 
the regular struggle for existence with its concomitant, war. 
And this condition may continue for many years. A 
number of warring tribes in moderately close proximity 
often reach a state of pretty fair equilibrium. If the 
population in any two tribes gets a little large so that they 
begin to infringe upon one another’s territory, they go to 
war and kill off each other’s surplus population, after which 
they can live in peace for a number of years more. And 
if any one tribe begins to get a little too powerful, that very 
fact drives other tribes into an alliance to crush it, and 
again the equilibrium is established. Once in a while, 
however, one tribe more powerful than the others and 
usually helped by a propitious physical environment over- 
comes all obstacles and establishes a supremacy over all 
the surrounding tribes, either absorbing them as slaves, or 
even eventually as citizens, or overawing them into the 
condition of mere provinces. Then we get the origin of a 
nation. 

Now let us suppose that one of the tribes of our South 
Sea Island, a fragment of our old unified society, after a 
long history of tribal warfare finally acquired supremacy 
over all the other tribes on the island. So much of the 
other tribes as it did not care to absorb—which would not 
improbably be all their males—it would massacre, and 
would find itself at last in undisputed possession of a large 
fruitful island with plenty of elbow room. What would 
happen now? The tribe would come into possession of this 
island as a rather small and highly centralized society. 
Would it remain small and centralized? No, the moment 
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it came fully to realize that the environmental pressure was 
completely removed, there would take place a gradual 
disorganization and decentralization. The chief’s author- 
ity would be clipped more and more, the warrior would no 
longer be useful except as a decoration, and would slowly 
pass into tradition, class distinctions would disappear, the 
slaves would be freed and in a primitive, uncouth form there 
would be a saying that every man has an “‘inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” there 
would be agitation to do away completely with the institu- 
tion of private property, and more and more every man 
would be allowed to go about and do as he pleases, as men 
did in the Golden Age when they were first deposited upon 
the island. But meantime the population would be in- 
creasing and the limit of food supply would little by little 
be creeping nearer, and sooner or later the disorganization 
would have to give way to a new organization, and our 
little South Sea Island would witness the beginning of 
another social cycle. 

I do not give this little account as a history nor even as a 
prophecy. The ways of real societies in our real world are 
infinitely more complex and can be traced only with great 
difficulty. The actual physical environment is never an 
absolutely calculable thing, never an impenetrable wall, but 
man always finds some unexpected hole in it that opens 
into another wide expanse. Man is never satisfied to stay 
within allotted bounds. He will even make a hole in the 
wall, if he finds a place where the wall is thin. Some of our 
South Sea Islanders would undoubtedly have found another 
land to migrate to, though it were leagues away. We may 
think we have found a society’s physical environment, but 
behold a curtain lifts and we have to begin our calculations 
anew. 

Nor is it even possible to tell exactly what is the limit 
of a society’s power. Even in a primitive society there is 
always the possibility of a new invention. That invention 
is partially due to the state of the society, to be sure, but 
not wholly. There are sociological reasons for every human 
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discovery, but there are individual reasons also; and it is 
these individual reasons that blur the action of any socio- 
logical law. And if we cannot estimate the power of a 
primitive society, how much less can we estimate that of a 
civilized one! In our society to-day, is there any proposal 
so absurd that we can afford not to consider it seriously? 
We can fly like birds and we can swim like fishes under the 
sea. Has anyone the audacity to say there is anything we 
cannot do? 

But the most disturbing element in any sociological law 
is the social environment. What is the social environment 
of any given real society? It is utterly impossible to say 
with any degree of accuracy. We watch the growth and 
development of some society through the lens of history. 
We see it take shape and gradually approach the type and 
our enthusiasm rises and we think here is the perfect 
specimen of a society we have been searching for and we are 
about to set it down as the proof of all our theories, when 
there is a rumble from an undreampt of region and a horde 
of barbarians swoops down upon our society and wrecks it 
in flame and blood. It is the Huns out of the black north, or 
the Mongols out of the wastes of Asia, or the Spaniards from 
far over the sea, or the English from heaven knows where. 
Who would have thought of putting these in the social 
environment of the society we were so carefully watching? 
And even to-day with the whole world in telegraphic 
communication we cannot be quite sure that we know the 
whole social environment. 

Such an isolated life as our South Sea islanders led is 
impossible in the actual world. Such a society never 
existed and never can exist. The account I gave is simply 
a fiction showing what would happen if the law I stated 
were put in operation under ideal conditions. In the same 
way I could explain the operation of the law of gravity by 
showing how two bodies would behave in an infinite empty 
space. The fact that there is no such thing as an infinite 
empty space, and that therefore the law of gravity never 
exhibits itself in its pure simplicity is no disparagement 
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upon that law. In the same way, the fact that a society 
never is isolated is no disparagement of the law I stated. 
Just as the law of gravity interferes with itself and covers 
itself up with the multitude of its applications, the same 
with this law. Yet occasionally the law creeps out of its 
complexities and we catch brief glimpses of it in the em- 
pires of the world. 

But if left to its single self the law would operate with a 
process of alternate expansion and contraction like the 
life of a gigantic amceba. And the expansions and con- 
tractions are of the boundaries of society. First a society 
expands at the same time consolidating until it reaches the 
limits of its environment, then from the very excess of its 
internal pressure it breaks into pieces and its boundaries 
contract. And again the process of expansion begins. 

I have sought to show in rough detail how this happens 
and why. But here I am not so much interested in the 
details as in the fact—the fact that society is not a static 
thing, but a thing that expands and contracts, a changing 
thing with change essential to its nature and implied in the 
fundamental instincts which make society and even human 
life possible at all, the instincts of self-preservation, the 
sexual instinct, and the maternal instinct. This fact of 
change inherent in the nature of society, this alternate 
expansion and contraction of the boundaries of society 
combined with alternate centralization and decentraliza- 
tion in the structure of society, is the fact or group of facts 
that I was particularly desirous of bringing out. And now 
I wish to point out the moral implications of these facts. 
There are two important implications. 

I believe it is unnecessary to point out at the present day 
that morality is primarily a social phenomenon. For an 
isolated individual permanently out of communication 
with his fellow men, there will be problems of prudence but 
nothing more. The characteristic moral problems of 
right, wrong, and obligation, personal liberty, punishment, 
and compulsion will not have any meaning for him what- 
ever. It is only in society that morality exists. 
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It follows that right and wrong are determined by the 
nature of society. And again, if the foregoing analysis of 
the nature of society is correct, it follows that for any given 
individual, right and wrong are determined by the struc- 
ture of the society in which he lives. This is the first 
important implication that comes out of our analysis of the 
nature of society. 

It means that there are as many standards of right and 
wrong as there are types of social structure. What is 
right for the Hottentot may be wrong for the Arab, and 
what is right for the Arab may be wrong for you and me. 
Moreover, to bring the point sharply home to us, what was 
right for the German before the war might have been 
wrong for us; and since it was right for the German and a 
German was the agent, then it was right and that was all 
there was to it, and any judgment we might have on the 
matter was totally irrelevant. We might not like the act, 
and indeed we did not. We disliked it to such a degree 
that we expended quantities of money, thousands of lives, 
and much suffering to wipe out the social structure that 
made the German act morally right. We wiped out a 
moral standard. But even that fact is irrelevant to the 
German act performed before the armistice. If the act 
was then right according to the standards of the German 
social structure, then that act is right to-day and for all 
eternity. For an act must be judged by the standards 
under which it is performed and all other standards are 
irrelevant. 

Did we do wrong, then, to wipe out the German social 
structure? Not at all. On the contrary, it was the only 
right thing that we could do. For if we did not impose our 
moral standards upon Germany, she would have imposed 
hers upon us. But that does not make her any less in the 
right nor us any more in the right. The only trouble with 
Germany was that she had developed a social structure 
that was out of accord with the prevalent social structure 
of the rest of the world. Cooped up in the middle of 
Europe with no chance to spread in any direction, she had 
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just gone through a period of most extraordinary expansion. 
She had no means of disposing of her surplus population; 
so all she could do was to consolidate and centralize, which 
she did in a way that attracted the admiration of the whole 
world. But there is a limit even to centralization, and we 
happen to be living in the decade that saw that limit 
reached. Germany did not prove strong enough to force 
an outlet for herself, and consequently collapsed. There 
was no ethical question any where in the whole episode. 

Everybody did right to the best of his ability as he 
saw the right. It was simply a great social eruption caus- 
ing untold suffering but for which nobody is to blame. If 
there is any lesson to be learned from it—certainly not that 
centralized governments are an everlasting sin, for the time 
may come not so many decades ahead when centralized 
governments will be the only kind that can stand the storms 
of life and live—but if any lesson is to be learned from the 
late war, it is that some means should be found to equalize 
the social pressure throughout the world. So long as there 
are parts of the world that are allowed to become over- 
populated and with no means of outlet provided, especially 
if the people in those parts are intelligent and enterprising, 
just so long there will be smoldering craters liable to erupt 
at any moment and destroy the peace of the world. There 
is no moral lesson to be learned from the late war whatever. 

The first implication, then, that follows from our analy- 
sis is that there are as many moral standards as there are 
types of social structure, and that each of these is absolute 
within its own sphere and utterly irrelevant within any 
other sphere. 

The second implication is that there is no moral standard 
beyond the boundaries of sovereignty in any society or 
system of societies. Social boundaries are also moral 
boundaries. This second implication is inseparable from 
the first, but yet is different. The first says that there are 
many moral standards, one for each society, the second 
that the boundaries of sovereignty in a society are the 
boundaries of morality in a society. For sovereignty is the 
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outward limit of a society and beyond that is no social 
organization. This is particularly evident in a highly 
certralized society. Each concentric society here is under 
the authority of the next higher concentric society above it 
and so on up until at last the concentric society of widest 
authority is reached beyond which there is no society of 
wider authority to which appeal may be made. The 
authority of this highest society, therefore, is final and there 
is no obligation beyond it. In such a system this highest 
society would absorb all the sovereignty of the system, and 
consequently the boundaries of the sovereign society would 
exactly coincide with the boundaries of morality in that 
social system. 

In decentralized systems, however, we saw that sover- 
eignty or authority is distributed in different amounts 
among different societies in the system, and even inter- 
sectional societies possess in a sense a certain degree of 
sovereignty. In decentralized systems, therefore, the 
limits of sovereignty do not coincide with the boundaries 
of any single society in the system, but sovereignty covers 
the whole system like a cloak resting lightly on the bound- 
aries of nearly every society in the system. But in both 
cases and wherever sovereignty lies, there is no appeal 
beyond it, and therefore, no obligation. The limits of 
sovereignty, consequently, are the limits of morality, and 
whatever is done beyond those limits is simply non-moral. 
The behavior of a member of one tribe to a member of 
another may be generous and hospitable, and we may 
admire it; or it may be cruel and malicious, and we may 
abhor it; and we may have our own opinion of the man who 
does it: but since the act is performed beyond the pale of 
sovereignty, it is simply non-moral. It does not come 
under the head of the moral but under the head of the 
creditable. 

There is a vast difference between the creditable and the 
moral. We admire the daring and cunning of a robber, and 
we admire the sympathy and courage of the person that 
gives him shelter in a pinch. The behavior of both is 
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often highly creditable, but always totally immoral. In 
point of fact, the creditable is an esthetic category and is 
of an entirely different character from the moral. That is 
the reason why robbers and cutthroats have such a prom- 
inent position as heroes in our poetry, drama, and romance. 
Consider how much of our literature is woven about 
stories of Robin Hood and of knights errant. The im- 
morality of these ideal heroes is concealed, or ignored, or 
excused by arguments a hardened criminal would blush to 
make; and, in fact, we do not ask about the righteousness 
of our heroes, but are interested only in their deeds. The 
moral of a large part of our literature is extremely dubious, 
but it is nevertheless excellent literature. We must not 
confuse personal admiration with moral approval. The 
former has wings and knows no bounds, the latter is closely 
confined within the limits of sovereignty. 

But granted all this, it may be asked, is there not such a 
thing as a super-national standard? Are we not under a 
certain obligation to humanity over and above the social 
structures of nations? Quite possibly Germany could not 
be held for committing a crime under the constitution of 
the United States seeing that she had never come under the 
jurisdiction of that constitution, but did she not commit a 
crime against humanity from under whose jurisdiction 
neither German nor American can escape? 

If by humanity is meant simply the class of all human 
beings, I must answer, No, we are under no obligation to 
humanity. I cannot conceive of any argument to prove 
that simply because I am a member of a logical class, I am 
therefore under moral obligation to that class. As a man 
I happen to be a member of the class of all men known as 
humanity. For the same reason I happen to be a member 
of a certain class of animals known as vertebrates. Surely 
it cannot be argued that because I am logically a verte- 
brate, I am therefore under moral obligation to Vertebrata. 
No more can it be argued that I am under moral obligation 
to Humanity (even when written with a capital H). 

There are two reasons, however, which account for the 
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plausibility of the belief that we have duties to humanity. 
One of these is that while we cannot easily conceive of 
rabbits and armadillos as fellow citizens with equal suffrage 
in a society of which we form a part, it is not difficult to 
conceive of a society of all human beings. Other men have 
their societies as we have ours. Why could not all these 
societies be welded into one great whole, the society of 
humanity? As an ideal that society has existed for 
thousands of years, and it lives at present in the minds of 
many people, who measure progress by measuring their 
times with that ideal. Any event that moves away from 
that ideal is viewed by all these people with disapproval, 
and it is easy to mistake that disapproval for moral dis- 
approbation. 

But the two are by no means the same. It was this 
difference perhaps that Kant felt when he made the dis- 
tinction between the hypothetical and categorical impera- 
tive, though he accounted for it in another way. If people 
have a certain ideal in mind, then certain acts are necessary 
for the realization of that ideal, and these acts will be ap- 
proved with an intensity proportional to the value set on 
the ideal. We say that if an ideal is to be realized, then 
such and such acts ought to be performed, and we are liable 
to call such acts right when they are performed, and con- 
trary acts wrong. The whole vacabulary of morality is 
employed, and yet it is not a question of morality at all. 
Two men in a single society might have opposite ideals— 
let us say an anarchist and a state socialist—yet in that 
society only one of these could possibly be morally right 
(and the chances are neither would be). Indeed, a single 
man with an eccentric ideal could lay judgment on the whole 
world, for if morality were merely a matter of ideals, why 
should one man’s ideal be subordinated to another’s? If 
morality is merely a matter of ideals, there is no real obliga- 
tion anywhere, but only hypothetical obligation. But 
morality is not a matter of ‘‘if’s,” it is a matter of fact. 
A morally wrong act does something more than cause a 
pang of disapproval by conflicting with somebody’s ideal, 
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it brings a whole social structure to bear upon it. Morality 
is not hypothetical, it is categorical. 

In making this distinction between hypothetical and 
categorical obligation, I hope it is not thought that I am 
trying to prove ideals to be irrelevant to morality. On the 
contrary, human society is built round ideals. When I 
have spoken of societies co-operating about certain purposes 
these purposes were nothing other than ideals, and in these 
cases ideals that actually function in morality. But for an 
ideal to function in morality it must be more than a mere 
ideal. There must be co-operation of individuals about it, 
and that co-operation must be in some degree crystallized 
into a social structure. It is the action of this social struc- 
ture that makes obligation categorical. Until an ideal 
takes root in a social structure it can claim nothing but 
hypothetical obligation, no matter how many people 
may have that ideal in mind. 

Now, a society of humanity is an ideal in the minds of a 
great many people, and obviously Germany performed acts 
that ran counter to this ideal and outraged individually all 
the people that had it in their minds. But in so far as it 
was simply an ideal and could claim no social structure 
crystallized about it, obligation to it could not be more 
than hypothetical though tens of thousands of people were 
outraged. Even though it can be shown that there were 
Germans that had this ideal, the situation remains un- 
changed, for the whole thing floats above the sphere of 
social structures, and therefore cannot solidify into morality. 

And, by the way, it must be pointed out that there is a 
difference between a society’s being organized about a 
purpose and for a purpose. There were many societies 
before the war organized for the purpose of bringing about 
a world federation. But no one of these societies, of course, 
constituted a world federation. And until the world 
should become organized about the purpose of a world 
federation, it could not be maintained that that purpose 
had any moral validity. 

But, it may be said, and this is the second reason for the 
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plausibility of a moral judgment on the basis of human- 
ity, did there not exist before the war actual social struc- 
tures of an international character such as international 
law, international labor organizations, and international 
business organizations, and in violating these was not 
Germany immoral? So far as this argument is merely to 
show that there are social organizations cutting across 
national boundaries, it has no bearing on our point. Ifa 
German marries an English woman, there occurs an inter- 
national social organization, but that does not commit 
Germany and England to an international alliance. Ger- 
many and England still remain separate national organiza- 
tions, and if their laws conflict, either the German man 
must become an Englishman, or the English woman a Ger- 
man woman, or else the two must separate. International 
organizations of this sort are made at the risk of the 
contracting parties, and the governments as a whole are 
not responsible. International labor and business organi- 
zations are essentially of this sort. 

But international law is different. And here is the crux 
of the moral indictment of Germany. Did there or did 
there not exist prior to the war a super-national (which is 
after all somewhat different from an international) social 
structure with authority over nations? It would seem 
obvious that there was not, for it would hardly be reasonable 
to assert that authority could exist without power to en- 
force obedience. In fact, the United States implicitly 
recognizes to-day that no such super-national organization 
existed when it hesitates to join the League of Nations for 
fear the League would infringe upon its sovereignty. In 
other words, we feel that nothing does restrict our sover- 
eignty ; we feel that there is no social organization superior 
to the nation. If that is admitted, then we are under no 
obligation to humanity in any sense whatever. It is 
possible that we may be sometime, but we are not now, and 
we shall not be until an actual society of humanity is 


instituted. 
The boundaries of sovereignty, therefore, are the bound- 
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aries of morality. The social organization of each society 
constitutes the moral standard of that society, and there 
are as many absolute moral standards as there are independ- 
ent social structures. Also, any change in a social struc- 
ture entails a change in a moral system and these changes 
occur according to definite laws. In short, society is a 
phenomenon behaving according to certain definite laws, 
and morality being essentially social is also determined by 
these laws and finds its outermost limits at the boundaries 
of society. 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER Essays. By 
Harold J. Laski. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. 
Pp. lx, 137. 


Disappointment is in store for one who opens this book with 
the thought that it is Mr. Laski’s promised work on political the- 
ory, for he will find in it only a collection of essays, most of which 
antedate his most systematic work, and only one of which has not 
been published before. Even the title of this new essay which 
gives name to the book is somewhat misleading, for it turns out to 
be an historical study of the development of political sovereignty 
rather than a discussion of its philosophical basis. 

But disappointment is tempered by satisfaction at having in 
permanent form some of the author’s earlier and best work. For 
the essays are predominantly legal and give characteristic expres- 
sion to Mr. Laski’s essentially legal type of mind. Their erudition 
is imposing, almost repelling, for the most obvious and innocent 
statements are usually supported by unnecessary and obstructive 
citations. The habit is good, of course, and we are introduced to 
a wide and interesting range of reading; nevertheless, an impres- 
sion remains that the argument would be clearer and more cogent if 
the author’s memory were not so complete or his note-books so de- 
tailed. Considered merely from the legal and historical point of 
view, however, the volume is a very welcome addition to sound 
scholarship. 

The general theory embodied in the essays is that of political 
pluralism. In the first paper the unity of the state is shown as 
the outcome of crises, in which its sovereignty is advocated as the 
only escape from external dominion or internal dissent. But 
while this unique absoluteness was perhaps historically justified 
and may be still a useful assumption for the lawyer, in The Theory 
of Popular Sovereignty it is pointed out that any realistic political 
philosophy must recognize that the will of the state is always ac- 
tually a particular group will, and not the expression of a true 
social purpose. Moreover, in The Personality of Associations, 
real group wills are recognized to have an existence and a charac- 
ter apart from the state will of which they are legally supposed to 
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be the product and expression. The presence within it of such 
independent entities is evidence that the state is not the sole or 
absolute embodiment of society, but is only one of a plurality of 
coordinate institutions competing for the loyalty of their in- 
cluded members. The growing recognition of The Responsibility 
of the State in England is a further proof of this dethronement of 
the absolute state. The practical aspects of the political ques- 
tion are brought out in the Problem of Administrative Areas, 
where the unwieldiness of our modern legislatures is pointed out, 
and the growing indifference of the citizen to the state is noted. 
Unless the political structure can be decentralized or federalized, 
the interests of men will be entirely absorbed in their local and 
functional groups, and the life of the whole will be devitalized. 
In the essay on the Pluralistic State these various notes are 
repeated and there is added the final point that, after all, the 
ultimate sovereignty is in right conduct and not in any external- 
ized authority, be it church or state. Papers on The Early 
History of Corporations in England, The Basis of Vicarious 
Liability and The Political Theory of James I, complete the 
volume. 

It is impossible in the space of a brief review to discuss in de- 
tail these interesting and scholarly papers. One point in re- 
gard to the significance of the personality of associations might 
be suggested. Like most adherents to the group theory of 
society, Mr. Laski seems to feel that the admission of a real 
group personality is a deadly blow at the unity of the state. The 
Maitland-Gierke discovery is regarded as revealing that unity to 
be a superficial sham, behind which are these lusty personalities 
contending for the mastery, upon the securing of which, the 
forceful victor assumes the mask of unity behind which he con- 
ceals the plurality of his temporarily subdued rivals. 

But even if we grant the reality of these group wills, their 
existence creates in theory no new objection to the monistic con- 
cept. If that concept could include the individual individual, it 
can certainly find room for this collective compound, for the lat- 
ter is no more independent of the state than is the former. It is 
true that we may find it desirable to give representation to these 
functional groups as well as to individuals, but this has no rele- 
vance to the theoretical question of the sovereignty of the state 
however composed. A unity of groups may be as real as a unity 
of individuals. Indeed, the unity of the lesser group, if it argues 
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anything, points rather to the possibility of a similar unity in the 
larger state. In this respect, Duguit’s denial of group person- 
ality is a far more logical support of the pluralistic theory than 
is this position of the English school. 

Looking at the more general aspects of Mr. Laski’s work, 
especially as exhibited in this volume, one is tempted to find 
the motives of his pluralism in his pre-occupation with the legal 
point of view. His ideas seem to be those of the lawyer who has 
discovered the limitations of the legal theory of sovereignty, and 
has been moved by his interest in sociology, social psychology and 
practical politics, to take a more realistic view of the actual 
structure and functioning of the state. He knows that the legal 
finality of the state is not the last word, but that legal omnipo- 
tence may be political incompetence. The actual power of the 
state is a matter of social psychology and not of abstract legality. 
Hence his prophets are McDougall, Graham Wallas, the Webbs, the 
Hammonds, and the socialized jurists such as Dean Pound, Felix 
Frankfurter and Mr. Justice Holmes, his delight in whom finds 
expression in his touching, but somewhat irritating, mannerism 
of never referring to them without an adverbial enéomium. 
They always “‘significantly remark,’’ or “‘brilliantly analyse,” or 
“finely put,” or “happily term.” 

Having made this necessary distinction between the legal and 
the political, however, Mr. Laski fails to recognize, or, at least do 
justice to, a third point of view, the philosophic or teleological. 
The last word surely has not been said when we have substituted 
the actual plurality of powers in society for the absolute authority 
of the legal sovereign. The philosophic problem begins where 
Mr. Laski leaves off, with the question of the function of the 
state in the moral life of the community. To adduce against 
the monistic theory the obvious facts of conflict within the state 
is beside the mark. It is only when philosophers lapse into the 
same confusion exhibited by Mr. Laski that their weapons appear 
to meet. That they do thus lapse is perhaps a justification of his 
work, but it would certainly conduce to clearness if Mr. Laski 
would disabuse his mind of the idea that his valuable plea for 
administrative decentralization is a philosophic theory of a 
pluralistic state. 

NoRMAN WILDE. 

The University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis. 
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EpUCATION AND WoRLD CITIZENSHIP: an Essay towards a 
Science of Education. By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett, 
C.B.E., M.A., ete. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1921. 
Pp. x, 515. 


This is certainly one of the most interesting and instructive 
books that have ever been written on education. It sets out, in 
the main, from the standpoint of physiological psychology, and it 
owes a good deal to the work of William James and that of his 
distinguished successor, Dr. McDougall. His treatment of this 
aspect of the subject is highly technical and very thorough, involv- 
ing a considerable use of advanced mathematical methods. The 
practical applications are somewhat less elaborately dealt with, 
and are comparatively simple. Mr. Garnett dwells much on the 
importance of cultivating a wide central interest. The exact 
nature of this interest would vary greatly with different individ- 
uals, and it is not to be understood as excluding ‘‘ hobbies” and 
other incidental relaxations. What the Germans call a Welt- 
anschawung, however, is very important for every one. He 
quotes with strong approval the passage from Mr. Chesterton’s 
Heretics in which it is urged ‘‘that the most important and practi- 
cal thing about a man is still his view of the universe.”’ He then 
goes on to urge that what he describes as ‘‘the Christian hypoth- 
esis’’ furnishes the best practical basis for a general philosophy 
of life. He adds, however, that “‘the Christian hypothesis is not 
necessarily the only possible one from which to start. But if any 
other that equally well fits the facts we have been considering has 
ever been formulated, it certainly is not so readily available, or so 
widely accepted already, as that which Christianity offers. We 
conclude that every member of a maximally progressive society 
should begin with the Christian hypothesis. . . . We must, 
however, be careful to realise that the acceptance of the funda- 
mental teachings of Christianity does not mean the acceptance of 
all the frills that have been gradually added to them. 

If, therefore, that is true for any man which fits his personal 
experience and so much of the experience of others as he can 
disentangle from their interpretation of it, there is much reason to 
expect that, whoever will begin to act on the hypothesis that 
Christianity is true, will find the hypothesis fits his experience, 
and so will verify it. But his experience, as it develops, will 
doubtless lead to modifications of any unessential assumptions 
which he may include in his first approximation. His Christian- 
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ity will thus be sure to differ, in some respects, from that of any 
other Christian. Indeed, it must, if it be a living faith, grow 
from day to day and from hour to hour.” 

With the explanations and qualifications that are here made, 
there is not much to object to in this. It may be said that it 
depends on the Pragmatist heresy about the nature of truth; but 
the main points could be stated without this implication. We 
could substitute “working hypothesis” for ‘‘truth,” as in fact 
Mr. Garnett usually does. It might be urged also that it is not 
so easy as he seems to imply to separate what is essential in 
Christianity from its ‘‘frills.”” Perhaps a more serious objection 
is that for purposes of ‘‘ world citizenship” we have to take ac- 
count of those to whom the Christian point of view is not familiar. 
Might not, for instance the philosophy underlying the Bhagavad- 
Gita furnish a working hypothesis (also involving some frills) that 
could equally well be used as a starting point? I should be dis- 
posed to admit, however, that the Christian statement is the best. 

At any rate, whatever may be thought about this, there can 
be no doubt that the book is an extremely valuable one, both 
theoretically and practically. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

Lonpon. 


THe History or Human MarriaGe. By Professor Edward 
Westermarck, LL.D., etc. In three volumes. Fifth edition, 
rewritten. London: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Pp. xxiii, 571; 
xi, 595; viii, 587. 

Professor Westermarck’s book on the History of Human Mar- 
riage has long been known as the most comprehensive and reliable 
work on that subject. In this new edition, however, its value has 
been immensely increased. It has been enlarged to nearly three 
times its former size; and it has been greatly enriched, both by the 
results of his own explorations and by the consultation of a num- 
ber of works of reference, the mere names of which occupy more 
than 100 large and closely printed pages (as against about 30 in 
the previous edition). He has not, however, altered his main 
views on the subject. He still retains the firm conviction that 
marriage was not evolved out of a condition of promiscuity; and 
he brings forward a good deal of fresh evidence against that 
theory. He supplies much interesting material about different 
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forms of polygamy and other deviations from the normal con- 
ditions of married life; but, on the whole, the general result to 
which he points is in harmony with the great Hegelian dictum, 
that the Real is the Rational. It is shown that, broadly speaking, 
any deviations from the normal that have at any time been preva- 
lent have been due to exceptional circumstances, such as devastat- 
ing wars, by which the usual balance of the sexes has been 
temporarily disturbed. When the general conditions of life are 
normal, the monogamic family, involving a permanent relation- 
ship, shows itself pretty clearly as being at once the only form 
that is satisfactory and the only form that tends to persist. 

It has already been pointed out in this JourNaL (January 
number, p. 223) that Dr. Westermarck has recently been giving a 
good deal of attention to the question of the origin of sexual 
modesty, and that he has brought out an interesting monograph 
on that subject. Further discussions relating to it will be found 
in this new edition. In connection with this, he rejects the view 
that modesty is the origin of clothing (the view suggested at the 
beginning of Genesis), and on that theory his arguments appear to 
be conclusive; but perhaps he has hardly given enough attention 
to the converse theory, that clothing is the origin of certain forms 
of modesty, or at least of the sense of indecency. Mr. Austin 
Freeman (author of the very remarkable work on Race Decay and 
Regeneration) has brought forward some strong evidence in 
support of this view in his book on Travels and Life in Ashanti 
and Jaman—one of the very few works bearing on the subject of 
Marriage with which Dr. Westermarck does not appear to be 
acquainted. ‘‘Indecency,” Mr. Freeman states (p. 379) “can 
hardly exist apart from clothing, but results from the partial or 
complete exposure of a body that is habitually covered.” This, 
of course, does not refer to modesty in the wider meaning of the 
term, but more definitely to the sense of shame. In other re- 
spects Mr. Freeman is entirely in agreement with Dr. Wester- 
marck. When anew edition of Dr. Westermarck’s most valuable 
and interesting work is called for, he may perhaps deal a little 
further with this topic. In the meantime, we have every reason 
to be grateful to him for the rich feast that he has provided. It 
must have cost him an almost incredible amount of labour. 

J. S. MAckKENZIE. 


LONDON. 
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A Stupent’s PuiLosopuy oF ReLicion. By W. K. Wright, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 441. 


Professor Wright comes to his subject through psychology and 
general philosophy. The book is substantially the reproduction 
of his class room lectures to undergraduates in Cornell University. 
It has the quality of answers to the live questions of keen, ener- 
getic youth, who want these matters dealt with in the light of 
facts. Extensive notes and bibliographical references accompany 
each chapter and impress the reader that the text is fortified by 
an abundant literature and by much scholarship. 

The key to the whole treatment is found in the definition of 
religion. ‘‘ Religion is the endeavor to secure the conservation of 
socially recognized values through specific actions that are be- 
lieved to evoke some agency different from the ordinary ego of 
the individual, or from other merely human beings, and that 
imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency.” The first half 
of the definition indicates in terms of “‘the endeavor to secure the 
conservation of socially recognized values” the standpoint from 
which the psychological and historical portions of the book pro- 
ceed, while the reference to ‘“‘some agency” suggests the prob- 
lems considered in the third part which is more metaphysical. 
These problems are mechanism and teleology, God, evil, freedom, 
and immortality. In connection with each topic, after a critical 
presentation of the views of other writers, the author frankly and 
briefly states his own position. The discussions of this third part 
are concerned with the question, ‘Is religion true?” 

The first and second parts give answers to the question, ‘‘ What 
is religion?”’, the first in terms of history and the second in terms 
of psychology. Following the definition, various stages and types 
of religion are surveyed with reference to the ‘‘values” which 
they conserve. The fruitfulness and sense of reality which one 
gets when studying religions in terms of values rather than in 
terms of “beliefs” could not be more aptly illustrated. The 
customs of the Australians, the Todas, the Melanesians and the 
Bagandas are compared. The more elaborate systems of Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, Greece and Rome, Judaism, and Christianity 
in its different epochs and forms are set forth with special refer- 
ence also to the social values which they cherish. An interesting 
and very sympathetic statement is given of the historical facts 
and the working ideals of Christianity in terms of moderate 
liberalism. ‘‘The great ethical service which Christianity has 
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rendered has been in the deepening of moral convictions, in mak- 
ing the moral life a concern of the heart as well as of the head, and 
so imparting dynamic force to moral principles.’’ Ethical in- 
wardness is the supreme Christian value. Different sects recog- 
nize and cultivate different values or at least give different expres- 
sion and emphasis to the same values. As to whether any 
religion is true the author remarks that religions symbolize truth, 
some more than others. ‘With the experience of future ages 
Christianity will become further advanced. There may be 
greater changes in future doctrines, ritual, and ecclesiastical 
organization than even the past has known.” 

In personal experience, religion appears not as an instinct but 
asasentiment. It has its origin in childhood but its chief growth 
comes during adolescence. The conversion phenomena are well 
described with the psychologist’s usual preference for the less 
emotional types. Prayer is presented as an expression of the 
natural conversational form of thought. Dialogue prayers may 
be either individual or community prayers, and these may be 
esthetic or for benefits of some kind. As to the efficacy of prayer 
it is held that there are definite subjective effects and effects upon 
health, upon the temper of individuals and communities and even 
upon the physical environment through its influence upon human 
conduct. The author inclines to leave the way open for a definite 
influence from an outer Agency, but he everywhere maintains a 
balanced judgment and a cautious scientific reserve. 

The book deserves wide reading by all classes of thoughtful 
people. It is an impressive indication of the tendency of the 
best current science and reflection concerning these questions in 
which the age is becoming deeply interested. 

E. S. AMEs. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Waat Reuicion Is. By Bernard Bosanquet, Fellow of the British 
Academy. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xii, 81. 


This book, though small, contains material that might easily be spread 
out into many volumes. It is a sort of philosopher’s confession of Faith. 
Indeed, it might even be compared with the famous book of Thomas & 
Kempis. At least I know of no work that could so well as this be said to 
do for religion without the supernatural what that remarkable book did for 
Christianity. But, indeed, Dr. Bosanquet’s work is also based on the 
religion of Jesus; and it is so finely done that it seems almost a desecration 
to offer any criticism upon it. I will confine myself to a single comment. 
Chapter VII, on Prayer and Worship, is headed with this quotation: 
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“After this manner therefore pray ye. . . . Thy will be done”; and 
it is mainly occupied with injunctions to accept all apparent evils as being 
fundamentally good. I hope it is not irrelevant to point out that this is 
not exactly the lesson that is naturally taken from the context of the 
quotation: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” This seems to imply at least that the will is done more perfectly 
in some parts of the Cosmos than in others. It is as if one were to say 
“Help me to make my own little garden as fine in its way as the gardens 
at Kew.” It would not be worth while to call attention to this if it were 
not that the omission of the context seems to form part of the running 
polemic against the ethical attitude which is to be found in almost all Dr. 
Bosanquet’s recent writings. It is noteworthy, in the same connection, 
that, in referring to the great trinity of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, he 
omits the last and substitutes for it Love. I should have thought that 
Love might rather be regarded as the spirit underlying all three. Love is 
— comprehensive spirit. As Shakespeare expresses it in “‘As You 
e 


“Tt is to be all made of faith and service; 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes, 
All adoration, duty and obedience, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


There is room in it for active goodness, as well as for the joyful accept- 
ance of truth and beauty. It may be admitted that the attitude of moral 
endeavour, the effort after improvement, is only one aspect of religion, but 
surely it need not be represented as opposed to other aspects. Nor, I 
suppose, does Dr. Bosanquet really mean this. He wishes only to guard 

against the one-sided emphasis on this aspect. And perhaps this is a 
eaee that the English-speaking peoples have to be on their guard against. 
We are apt to have more appreciation for moral effort than for Truth and 


Beauty. 
J. S. MacKEnzig. 
Lonpon. 


THe Gwuanps ReGuuaTiInG Personatity. By Louis Berman. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 300. Price, 18s. net. 


For some time past we have heard of the revolutionary theories based 
on the study of the ductless glands, and Doctor Berman, in a lively volume, 
has done his best to make the gland theory rival the deductions of Pro- 
fessor Freud as a subject of drawing-room conversation. To be quite 
truthful, Dr. Berman presents as proved a good deal of what is still un- 
proven. For instance, on page 70, he states categorically that tumours in 
the cortex of the adrenal gland ev olve a condition of pseudo-hermaphrodit- 
ism. Frankly we doubt if enough children have been cut open to justify 
such a definite statement. 

Dr. Berman also b<comes on occasions dangerously loose in his language. 
An adrenal-centred type has ‘‘a tendency to diphtheria and hernia.” 
What is the exact meaning of ‘tendency to” in this sentence? On page 
249 Dr. Berman, who keeps up with modern literature, quotes Mr. Strach- 
ey’s inimitable description of the dying Florence Nightingale: “absolutely 
typical pituitary history,” we are told and referred to Napoleon, who also 
grew fat in later life. We may remark that Miss Nightingale, unlike 
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Napoleon, died in extreme old age. Is it to be taken that “pituitary 
inferiority”’ and senile decay are one and the same thing? 

On page 88 Dr. Berman talks of the pineal gland with an intimacy in 
which few will feel themselves privileged to share. Vague references are 
made to experiments about which we would like to have more details, and 
while on this subject we may deplore the absence of a bibliography or 4 
single footnote, surely essential features of a volume such as this. 

We hope enough has been said to show we think this book should be 
taken with a considerable dose of scepticism. Modern physiology has 
important bearings on ethics and even on politics, and while it would be 
obviously lamentable if the man in the street were still pre-evolutionary in 
his outlook, there is no reason why he should not be a few years behind the 
times, while he may be led into very dangerous errors by Dr. Berman’s 
offers to make us all happier and better. Finally he seems to feel this 
himself, draws in, and remarks that it is all highly speculative and at any 
rate very much in the future. Here scientists will agree with him and we 
hope the man in the street will take the overdue warning to heart. For 
there is no doubt he will greatly enjoy Dr. Berman’s book. 

FRaNcIs BIRRELL. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND THE RENEWAL OF LiFE: three Lay Sermons. By 
Professor W. R. Sorley. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1919. 
Pp. 52. 


THe GrounpworRK oF SociaL Reconstruction. By William Glover. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1922. Pp. 106. 


These two little books have much in common. Both emphasise the 
importance of thinking of a human society as a living organism and both 
urge that social reconstruction must be based upon a moral religion without 
theological dogma. Professor Sorley’s book is noteworthy from the fact 
that the sermons that it contains were actually delivered in Cambridge 
chapels. They are eloquent and eminently religious in their tone. Mr. 
Glover’s book is more definitely ethical and contains admirable popular 
expositions of some of the leading aspects of the problem of reconstruction. 
He urges that “religion should look inward a great deal less, and outward 
a great deal more.” 

J. S. MAcKENZIE. 

Lonpon. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Edwyn Bevan. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp.275. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


This collection of essays is not strictly speaking a contribution to the 
large questions of what we owe to Greece and to the fact of Christianity. 
It has the defect of including some slighter studies which are not much 
concerned either with Hellenism or Christianity. But these excepted, 
there is real evidence of the mental unity claimed by the author, a single 
body of interests and observations and ideas, which is one individual’s 
reaction of the spectacle of the universe. During these last few thousand 
years two predominant factors are the rise of rationalist culture first in the 
ancient Greek world and then again in modern European civilisation and 
the entrance of the Christian life into the world process. It is in treating 
of the critical early points of contact between these two factors and in 
bringing vividly before us one, like Augustine, standing “between two 
worlds” that Mr. Bevan’s work is most interesting and adequate. 
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There is a full and brilliant treatment of Gnosticism and the things 
akin to it in the ancient world in the fifth chapter. The study of those 
half-hidden strata of ancient religion that lay below the daylight world 
of classical scholarship—of Magic and Orphism, of Mystery cults and 
Gnosticism—raises questions with which the theologian has to grapple 
to-day. The ancient Hellenist seems to have thought mainly of the 
transitoriness of material things in envisaging the evil of this world; 
secondly, evil was to him specially connected with sensuality. Thirdly, 
the iron necessity of the influence of the stars made the world appear a 
prison house from which the soul cried for deliverance. To Mr. Bevan the 
idea of a Christian redeemer is not an element taken over from Hellenistic 
theology, but peculiar to Christianity (p. 108). In the later chapters, 
such as the “Paradox of Christianity,” and ‘Christianity in the Modern 
World,” what is significant is that Mr. Bevan can quote a cynical com- 
parison of modern liberal theologians to men sitting in a slowly heated 
room, who divested themselves of garment after garment, discussing the 
while what minimum decency compelled them to keep on. He can also, 
in the article on the “Paradox of Christianity,” tell us that if cheerful 
life is the main desideratum, it would be better frankly to put Epicurus in 
the place of Christ. “Epicurus would be a teacher far safer, saner, and 
truer than Jesus”; Christianity makes man stake their all upon an “if,” 
and supposing the promised sequel fails, it has made life a discord, and it 
leaves it at that, and as a discord it must be pronounced simply a failure. 
The temper is as we may see that of a delicate reasonableness, that will 
state the case against itself with the utmost fulness and unreserve, although 
in a book which is an apologia for Christianity from the point of view of a 
convinced and devout believer. M. J. 
Lonpon. 
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